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SYBIL’S INHERITANCE; 


OR, 
A WOMAN’S VOW. 
By the Author of “One Sparkle of Gold,” “ Evelyn’s 
i Plot,” gc., Fc. 
eS elle seaeey 
CHAPTER I. 

Hadst thou but shook thy head, o 

When I spake darkly what I p vir yall = 

Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 

And those thy fears might have wrought ose . ae 

‘ing John. 

Sys, Baroness de Vere in her own right, the fair 
descendant of along line of noble ancestors, knelt 
at the altar of the church where many a bold knight 
and lovely dame of her ancient race lay at rest and 
where their youthful heiress was now speaking her 
vows as a bride. 

The rays of the brilliant noonday sun poured 
through the richly stained windows, and cast an an- 
gelic radiance over her white-robed form and round 
the graceful head and its wealth of golden hair. 

The group assembled in the chancel exchanged in- 
voluntary looks of admiration as they gazed at the 
beautiful vision, which seemed too bright, too spirit- 
uelle for this lower world, Yet, when Sybil rose 
Countess of Delville, and gave a shy look of proud 
and happy love at her handsome bridegroom, there 
was no mistaking that the woman element in her 
reigned supreme, and that she was in real truth a de- 
nizen of earth. 

There were two among the admiring crowd whose 
eyes flashed with a light that was scarcely of tender- 
ness as they were bent on the newly wedded countess 
and her lord, and over whose hearts a momentary 
gust of passion swept like a scorching simoon, then 
left nothing but a fierce and burning thirst for 
revenge, and for punishment of an unconscious and 
— crime. 

bel uchamp, the cousin and the princi 
bridesmaid of Sybil de Vere, and their Maw hon 
distant relative, Bernard Lestrange, were suffering 




















[THE FALSE STEP.] 
tortures at that moment which required a Spartan 
endurance or the stronger stimulus of a proud, 
worldly spirit to conceal under the conventional gaiety 


of the hour. But Percy, Earl of Delville, and his 
lovely bride guessed nothing of the slumbering fires 
in the breasts of their respective attendants in that 
brilliant train, and the former gave @ proud and 
happy smile to his “ best man” as he passed him on 
his way to the carriage. 

“My heart’s darling !—my bright fairy !—my beau- 
tiful angel!” murmured the enraptured bridegroom 
as they drove back to the ancestral mansion of the De 
Veres. “Howcan I ever repay the rich gift you 
have just bestowed on me in this little hand?” 

“ Ah, Percy, the hand were of little value without 
the heart,” she replied, playfully. ‘If you love me 
always, I will ask nothing more of happiness.” 

A momentary shadow, thin and impalpable as a 
summer mist, passed over the rapturous sunshine of 
Lord Delville’s features. 

“T would indeed reck little of the empty right to 
call you mine, my Sybil,” he replied, “if I did not 
believe that your whole heart was in my keeping, fair 
and unsullied as this white robe ; and you have ever 
told me that no other image but mine had ever been 
reflected in its pure depths,” 

“Can you doubt it ? Can you imagine aught else?” 
replied the girl, with a slight accent of pain. 

“No, no, darling; but you must ever be so wor- 
shipped and sought after that you must pardon the 
jealousy of intense love.” , 

The girl gave a light, glad laugh. 

“In truth, Percy, you are creating a very misty 
host, for, as you surely forget, I have seen but very 
few, and never even been presented at court. Iam 
but a very novice, and have scarcely anyone to do 
me such fabulous homage, unless, indeed, you mul- 
tiply Bernard Lestrange into a host—a@ la Don 
Quixote!” 

“Then he was a worshipper at your shrine,” said 
the earl, with ill-affected playfulness. “I might have 
been certain of it.” 

“ Percy !” exclaimed the girl, a bright blush, which 








might easily be read by unjaundiced eyes as one of 
maiden pride, or as consciousness by those less 
trusting in its truth. “Ido not like such jests, dear 
husband,” and the word came so bashfully sweet in 
its whisper that the passing shadow vanished from 
the young earl’s mind, and he clasped his bride to 
his heart and murmured anew his vows to make her 
slightest wish his law, and surround her existence 
with a halo of love and guardian care. 

It was some three hours after the wedding had 
been solemnised, and the bridal pair had driven off 
amidst the roar of cheers and bells and amateur 
salutes of musketry from the county volunteers, 
while the guests scattered themselves among the 
spacious grounds and saloons till the hour of dress- 
ing for the evening ball should arrive. Z 

“So, my fair Isabel, where have you been hiding 
yourself ?” said Bernard, suddenly appearing at the 
entrance of a secluded summer-house, rarely visited 
save by the habitués of Havarth Castle. “ There has 
been a chorus of lamentations at the disappearance of 
the fair queen of the féte, the eclipse of its bright 
luminary.” : 

“You choose your similes unwisely, Bernard,” said 
Isabel, haughtily drawing up her queenly throat. 
“ They are but mockeries on such an occasion,” 

“* Well, as to that,” he resumed, in the same half- 
cynical tone, “there are more senses than one in 
which you may be called, at any rate, the vice- 
queen, the presumptive heiress of this vast domain, 
as you must ever be the absolute sovercign of my 
heart, fair coz.” 

She turned impatiently away. 

“Bernard, I will not endure insult, certainly not 
from you, whom I can read so well—know so 
thoroughly,” responded the girl, with a fierce gleam 
in her dark eyes. ‘‘Do you suppose J have not 
watched your secret plottings, your desperate tiopes, 
your bitter rage and mortification at their failure ? 
and you dare to pretend love to me—me, Sybil de 
Vere’s cousin! As well attempt to persuade me 
that I am the baroness of this domain as sovercign 
of your base heart.” 
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“Well, ma belle, who can tell but that both of 
these remarkable contingencies might come to pass?” 
replied the young man, perfectly unmoved by the 
outburst. “My fair Isabel, be advised, you may 
forfeit much by quarrelling with me, and if you are 
wise, there is yet a chance of retrieving our shattered 
fortunes. Union is strength, you know, ma belle, in 
more senses than one.” 

“TI scarcely recognise its possibility in our case,” 
said Isabel, with a faint, lingering attempt to preserve 
her proud indifference of manner. “* You either were 
or pretended to be in love with Sybil, while I—” 

“Hated her,” interrupted Bernard, coolly. “I 
quite agree with you there. It was transparently 
clear to my mind. For instance, when you returned 
the bouquet that was entrasted to your keeping I 
was perfectly aware that you would have presented 
it with even more unction had it been in the tender 
care of some of Catherine de Medici’s skillful myr- 
midons. Pity that so much useful knowledge should 
be lost to the world, eh, Isabel ?” 

Bernard’s quick eye had detected tho bright gleam 
which flashed from the girl’s eye as he spoke, and, 
though her next words were bitter and measured, he 
heeded them not save by a cold, scornfubemile 

“A strong will generally finds ins 
nard, and it brooks not sarcasm or control. If I have 
a dislike to the beautiful Lady Delville, it matters: 
little to her, or to those who have cast their whole 
lives on winning her or her fortune, Of course, it is 
a great want of taste or of hypocrisy om my part net. 
to join im the chorus of acclamation.’ 

“Say, rather, a great proof of self-eontralithat you 
playe@ your part so well,” replied Beenard,, 

“Tt was a great trial for the nest: heinessof 

the ineipient Baroness de Vere, to see the bridal. 
its present possessor, to listen to the wordaewhieh 
gave a death-knell to her hopes, and. join 

which entreats the blessing of divers: 

for the family tree. You bore it like aquartyr; Isabel.” 


“Tt must have been gall and wormeroed for 


** And you like a fiend!” oP eeesell eared 
s 
4] 


His eyes seanned her bowed figure with a strange, 
sharp, eager glance that seemed to take in every 
gesture, every attitude, every slight indication of the 
pain within, and a triumphant smile crossed his 

nely curved lips as he concluded his examination. 
But it had given place to a softened gentleness ere 
he again ventured to draw her hand in his, and he 
bent his head towards her anxious ear as if to ensure 
her attention to his low words, 

“T cannot—lI will not leave you thus, Isabel. For- 
give me if I have tried you too severely, brt you 
galled me by your suspicions and your bitterness. 
You asked me what I meant by ‘hate.’ You must 
be strangely different to what I believed if you can- 
not comprehend that to a nature like mine—like 
yours—the tenderest love will turn to unrelenting 
hate. Listen, Isabel, and I will confess frankly to 
you all that you may have guessed, and far more 
than your utmost penetration could imagine. You 
say 1 loved Sybi I did—who could help it? 
thrown as I was with her in ber simple, lovely child 
see ? But had she not been the heiress of the 

Veres, I should have merely looked on her as @ 
devely plaything—a passing toy of my man’s heart, 
aad forgotten her amidst those better fitted to un- 


Ber-| derstand my deep, fierce passions and ambitious 


Pride. As it was, she seemed like a being from 
euether sphere, surrounded by all the charm and 
ho ged of her ancestry—her fortune, and her 

_ Her indifference piqued, her repugnance fired 
me, i 


insulted me,” she replied, still 
“ How ean you me to con- 


pointed lover to see the look of tenderness tion of my suspici 
to her bridegroom, and the capes he on. 


her white brow. No wonder 
of your mood on me, Bernard. 

“ Recrimination is equally 
tween t®, my brilliant ceusiny Bernard, 
most proveking cooluess. “If I were im love with 
ihe bride, or her domains, youwere as deeply morti- 
fied at the bar which her uallacky existemee placed 
between you and the proud possessions of your ances- 
tors. It was a great blew-when reer to live 
after the death of so many brotiters sisters, end 
more especially as she is some years younger than 
yourself. I quite sympathise with you, Isabel; and 
—if—yonu are willing—I will do more. I will—~” 

He whispered a word or two in her ear that brought 
a bright flush to her cheek, and madé‘her recoil as if 
a battery had thrilled through her. 

“It is impossible; you are but trifling with me,” 
she said. “I cannot trust you, Bernard Lestrange.” 

“You can, you can,”’ he said, in softer tones, draw- 
ing the tall, slight figure with gentle violence towards 
the sheltered seat from which it had risen. “It is 
our mutual interest, our mutual hate that unites us— 
that is our bond of union, Isabel.” 

“ Hate,” she repeated, suspiciously, a dark frown 
contracting her brow. “That is strange, when you 
loved her so passionately, Bernard. I have watched 
your eyes when they were bent upon her. I have 
listened to your tones as you addressed her. I have 
caught the smothered imprecation when she involun- 
tarily shrank from you, and I read in all a truth that 
your very oath would not disprove to my mind.” 

“Suppose I have been as observant, my fair Isabel. 
Suppose I also read the secrets of your heart with 
the same accuracy. I know you hate Sybil with all 
the jealous envy of a woman’s nature. I also know 
that you love—shall I speak the name ?—with all the 
intense passion of a southern temperament, rather 
than the calm, conventional affection of a well-trained 
Englishwoman.” 

“‘Insolent, false coward that you are to brand a 
high-born maiden’s name with your slander!” burst 
out the girl, her breath coming short and vehemently 
through the broken words. “ Bernard—I hate—I de- 
test—I despise you! Leave me—or—you shall be 
exposed as you deserve!” 

“To whom, pretty, passionate, beautiful Norma?” 
he asked, with a cynical smile. “'I'o the Countess of 
Delville or her husband, or to—Darcy Clifford? I 
fear it would be equally unavailing in any case, es- 
pecially the latter.” 

A low cry of agony burst from the livid lips of 
the girl, so wild and yet sosuppressed that even Ber- 
nard gazed at her with some astonishment if not 
sympathy. 

“Leave me—leave me!” she gasped, waving one 
hand, while the other concealed her features. “ You 
ere my evil genius. Bernard, leave me!” ° 


you vent the bitterness, 
unsafeand impolitie be- ' 
. with 


geet Besides, you are nota child now, yor 
will\ g@member, Isabel. Two or three years.more 
willtell on you, at presentiage. Better snatch 
the fruit ere. the tree—worthless !” 

“[ do not understand you,” she said, haughtily. 
“Tf you mean me to assist you in carrying out your 
plans, Bernard, you must explain yourself fully, and 
that quickly, for I must go in to dress ina few 
minutes. My absence will be remarked if I be late.” 

“Oh, they will only fall into raptures at the ex- 
treme sensibility of the cousin-sister of the bride,” he 
answered, mockingly. “However, I will not keep you 
in torture. I am so beautifully sympathising, you see, 
in your disappointed ambition and hopeless love. The 
scheme will need maturing and developing, but its 
ends can be briefly described. Isabel, Sybil has in- 
jured us both. We must both be avenged! Had 
she listened to me, I would have guarded her as the 
fairest flower of her own splendid domains; as it is, 
no human power can save her from my untiring hate. 
Be warned by her, my proud Isabel.” 

“But what do you want of me? Of what avail 
can it be to attempt such a hopeless enterprise ?” 
asked the girl, hesitatingly. 

“Nothing is hopeless to a strong will and fertile 
brain. You, at least, have one; Ihaveboth. Union 
is strength! You may yet bo the heiress of the 
De Veres, and I—” 

“What ?” she asked, with a sharp, keen glance. 

“Tt matters not at present. Ishall have revenge ; 
the rest can be arranged afterwards. Now listen 
to the crude outlines of the scheme I have devised. 
I do not fear you; you would sell your very soul for 
ambition and Darcy Clifford’s love. There is some 
sympathy in our natures, Isabel.” 

He placed himself yet closer to the corner into 
which she had shrunk, and bent his lips down to her 
ear. She scarcely breathed during the rapid enun- 
ciation, every syllable of which was pregnant with 
such weighty consequences to herself and others. 
Her eyes were steadily fixed on the wide prospect 
before her; only the quivering of her lips and their 
slight relaxation into a bitter smile gave an idea of 
the interise interest’ which those brief sentences pos- 
sessed for her. 

“ Bernard Lestrange, you are a very fiend!’ she 
said, with a scornful laugh. 

“Not at all—I am not even ® woman,” he replied, 
in the same tone. “Commend me to your sex for 
pitiless hate. But the: point in question is not my 
peculiarities of character, Isabel, but your opinion 
of my plan. Are you ready and willing to do your 





part? Rememberthe price, Look round, Baroness- 


‘Taabel Lestrange isin 





elect of De Vere and Lady of Havarth. Is it not 
worth the effort, the self-mastery which your part 
in the drama may demand? Speak, and for ever 
If I am deceived in you, be certain that I will take 
care you are as severely punished as Sybil herself 
Speak, Isabel.” 

There was one instant of womanly feeling, one 
involuntary recoil from a deliberate and most fiendish 
plot against an innocent girl of her own blood, near 
to her in girlish friendship aud constant companion- 
ship, then Isabel’s resolve was taken, the irrevocable 
gulf passed. Her evil angel had triumphed. 

“ Bernard, you need not fear. My will is iron, 
as your own,” she said, proudly. “I know no weak 
fear or remorse when my word is given. I will not 
fail you.” 

“Tt is well,” he said, coolly. “So far we under- 
stand each other. As to the precise working of our 
plans, that must be governed by circumstances of. 
which we can only judge as they transpire. Now I 
had better leave you. There must be no suspicions 
of collusion between us.” 

He kissed his ‘hand to her as he spoke, and, turn- 
ing on his heel, walked rapidly from the spot. 

The girl, or rather woman—for, as Bernard had 
said, Isabel Beauchamp was past her first youth— 
remained motionless and rigid for a few moments, 

such as might have been produced by 

e, convalsed frame. 
Darey, »it is for you that I bring this guilt 
«cere alan fspit ie > aS 
en me aven: the 
whie word and look holde 
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small hands that.pressed into therfleak the tha: 
setting of a ring shealways wore. Some tiny drops 

flowed over the palm on to her snowy 
bridesmaid’s robe. 

“Sybil’s. gift!” she muttered. “Ts it am omen for 

or for evi Darcy, Darcy! your ring has 
bridal pope eo Does it mean that he» 
life shall be anterushed for your sake? If 
so, I accept it with pride and joy. Some one has said, 
‘ One ldve is worth a thousand friendships ;’ and I—! 
say that ‘Fifty years of love is worth a cycle of dul! 
life!’ Darcy, my beloved, what rapture to bestow 
on you rank and fortune and prestige ; to feel you are 
all to me, your queenly Isabel, as you call me! Ah?! 
I am no queen, but avery slaye to you, my heart’s 
idol!” 

She walked hastily into’ the house and sought her 
room, where her maid was awaiting her. 

‘Mademoiselle Isabel, you are late,” said the Abi- 
gail, a dark-featured woman, almost Moorish in her 
jet black hair and eyes and sallow skin. ‘I shal! 
be hurried, and I cannot do joao to your beauty, or 
my own powers. One day | hope to dress you as a 
bride, mademoiselle. You would look more regal 
that madame la baronne did this. morning.’*iz 

“But what would that avail if I had nothing to 
queen it over, Therese?” asked Isabel, placing her- 
self in her accustomed chair. “I told you that’ Lady 
de Vere had « noble heritage, and I a mere pittance. 
It. would give you little scope to your tastes were } 
to stand in her place this morning.” 

“J wish mademoiselle did. I would give—ay, all 
that I have, even to my ‘yard-long” hair, to see you. 
what you were intended for, Mademoiselle Isabel.” 

“Am I to believe you, Theresa?” asked the girl, 
suddenly turning round and facing her attendant. 

“ Why not, mademoiselle? You took me, believed 
me, trusted me when I was in trouble. I was then 
cast off, deserted by all—every one.- I have nothing 
to lose. What better could I do than devote myself 
to you and your fortunes?” 

“If I needed any service at your hands—any risk 
—any danger, could I rely on you?” asked the lady, 
sharply. 

“ Mademoiselle, Tam of ‘a nation that asks only to 
be told the service required of them, where once 
their troth and their gratitude are given. The Moorish 
blood in my veins is true—that is, so long as it is 
treated with trust and truth.” 

“Tt is well, Therese; I may perhaps test your 
words, In any case, your services would’! be amply 
rewarded. But secresy and zeal could scarcely be 
purchased, and it'is those I may ‘need at your hands.” 

The woman’s jetty eyes glittered like flery coals 
as she suddenly knelt down and Kissed the young 
lady’s hand. 

“ You areright, mademoiselle, and you will receive 


See. 
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them if you trust the exiled and disgraced Therese— 
ay, even if I risked prison and death itself by obey- 
ing your behest. But it is late,” she added, with 
true woman’s instinct. “Mademoiselle must be bien 
mise, or we shall be disgraced for such neglect. 
The Senor Lestrange is a gallant man, and appreciates 
a graceful toilette. Yes, mademoiselle: must reign 
queen of the salon, and it may be of this grand old 
place also.” 

Therese resumed her occupation, with a strange 
relapse into her former Abigail manner, and no one 
who had watched the deportment of either the iady 
or the maid could have realised the strange scene 
that had recently taken place in that luxurious 
chamber. 





CHAPTER Il. 


Thy numbers, Jealousy, to ‘ht were fix'd— 
Sad proof of thy distresstul state; 
Of differing themes the veering song was mixed, 


And now it courted love, now, raving, called on 
hate. Collins. 


“On, Percy, Ido so long to get back to dear Ha- 
varth !” said Sybil, some six months after their mar- 
riage, nestling fondly up to her husband as he sat 
carelessly tossing over the letters and papers which 
had just arrived from England. 

“ To Havarth!” he repeated, with a slight shade of 
discontent in his tone. “Then the Countess of 
Delville only thinks of the residence of Sybil de 
Vere as her home. Why are you so especially 
anxious for a return thither—just this very day? 
What letters have arrived to waken up this home- 
sickness?” 

His eyes glanced over the few epistles that lay be- 
fore his wife's chair as he spoke, with a rarely seen 
frown on his broad brow. 

“It is only from Isabel and from Bernard,” she 
said, with unconscious naiveté. ‘‘ You know there 
are very few that I could possibly correspond with, 
Percy. You forget I was such a complete recluse 
before you found me out that I have all my friends to 
make as a grave matron instead of a young giil.” 

“So much the better,” he answered, gravely. 
“ Of course Mr. Lestrange is your relative, Sybil, but 
not so near as to entitle him to correspond with you, 
and I am sorry you needed that to be pointed out to 
you, instead of obeying your own feelings.” 

“Oh, Percy—wrong! it is not wrong!” said the 
young wife, tears starting in her eyes, which pre- 
vented apy clearer explanation of her meaning. 

“T am sorry you are so distressed at the necessity 
of relinquishing this pleasure, Sybil,” replied Lord 
Delville, “ but I am afraid I must request you to ab- 
stain from any such very doubtful indulgence in the 
future, I certainly am surprised at the discovery.” 

He walked from the room ere Sybil could find 
voice to reply, and the flood of tears which she had 
with such difficulty restrained now poured like 
summer rain down her fair cheeks. 

They were the first she had shed since her marriage. 
Surely they should have been dried by a husband's 
fond kiss, but Percy had closed the door of his dress- 
ing-room, and Sybil was too timid and too crushed 
in spirit to venture to follow him. 

** What shall I do?” she thought; “poor Bernard 
seems so unhappy and ill, and I really think from 
what he says he is pining from some congealed love ; 
I wish it was for Isabel—perhaps it is. It cannot be 
wrong for me to just send him a few—very few— 
lines, to tell him not to write again to me, as Percy 
does not like it. He might send me another letter 
to ask why I did not answer his.” 

Snatching up a pen, the impulsive young countess 
traced a few rapid lines, warm with the sympathy of 
a happy wife with a presumed unfortunate and ro- 
mantic passion, and bidding her cousin not to write 
to her again, as she trusted they would soon meet. 

Poor Sybil, in her innocent anxiety to spare the 
very shadow of blame to her husband, she was seek- 
ing her own misery and reproach! 

But scarcely had the epistle been folded and sealed 
than her first perplexity commenced. How was it to 
be posted without Lord Delville’s knowledge ? 

The earl invariably placed all letters in a small 
letter-bag, and gave it to his own confidential valet 
to place in the ambassador’s despatches. Sybil 
dared not order a carriage—as she might have done 
ten years later—and drive to the post-office, 

The letter was still in her hand when the door 
opened, and, by an instinctive impulse, she drew it 
under the shelter of her handkerchief ; but it was not 
her husband, it was only her maid—a graceiul, pi- 
quante Frenchwoman, ee had been appointed to the 
office on her marriage through the recommendation 
of a foreign friend o bel Beauchamp. 

The choice, had been rather against, or, to speak 
more properly, without the approval of the young 
baroness, but her gently urged objections had been 
overruled by her imperious cousin. 

“My dear Sybil, do not be so childish, Can you 
not see that a bride so utterly inexperienced and such 


‘he answered, coolly. 





& novice as yourself must need a thoroughly compe- 
tent maid to direct her toilette? Lord Delville has 
@ fastidious taste; he will detect in a moment any 
shortcomings of yours, yet not be able to suggest a 
remedy. Fancy how stupid and gauche a young 
countess would appear without the least idea of dress- 
ing herself !” 

“But Perey has always admired my taste.” 

‘Yes, as a lover, with a young débwtante to deal 
with. It will be very different when the Harl of Del- 
ville presents his countess to the world. I tell you 
Antoinette is a prize, and only the affection which 
Madame de Orimier has for me would have induced 
her to relinquish her to you.” 

Thus Antoinette Lemaitre had been installed as 
the principal attendant on the heiress bride. 

« la comtesse will pardon me, but I see 
she has been writing. I know my lord is gone out, 
and the letter cannot be put inthe beg. Would ma- 
dame like me to have it posted for her? It is mail- 
day to-morrow.” 

Sybil hesitated. 

“You would be noticed, Antoinette, if you were to 
go out at this hour, and I should not choose it to lie 
tossing about in the servants’ apartments.” 

“ Of course not, madame—I know my daty better, 
If it pleases you, I can goand give an order to Vi- 
telli’s for some new coiffures. Madame has already 
worn all hers; and there is the opera to-night, and 
the Embassy ball to-morrow night, and that isa per- 
fect answer to all impertinent questions among the 
waiting gentlemen.” 

Sybil paused one moment; then the tempting idea of 
accomplishing her innocent mediation unquestioned, 
and without paining either her husband or cousin, 
overcame her natural dislike to such dangerous con- 
fidence in an unknown domestic, and she replied, as 
carelessly as she could: 

“ Very well, Antojnette. If you are going near the 
office there can be no objection; but you had better 
not lose any time, for I shall want you to dress mo 
for a drive in an hour.” 

“T shall be like lightning: Madame shall never 
have cause to repent her trust in me,” answered the 
Frenchwomaa, with a meauing smile that brought 
the hot blood to Sybil’s face; but ere she could be 
certain of its very existence it had given place to the 
accustomed air of deference that a well-trained 
Frenchwoman knows so well to mingle with famili- 
arity, and Antoinettequickly left the reom, performing 
some trifling duties that formed the excuse for her 
entrance, ; 

Sybil closed her writing-desk with a kind of un- 
easy relief. . ~*~ 

She had-managed the first little rwse-of her life, 
but for the first time there was a secret and a shade 
that weighed heavily on her young heart. 

s * 7 * * 

“ And you really are going to verture? you mean 
to risk an open exposure, Bernard?” asked Isabel 
Beauchamp, with a kind of languid eagerness, as sho 
raised her head from the down pillows of a couch on 
which she was'reclining. ‘I do net believe there is 
one chance of success. Sybil will never consent.” 

“ You thought she would never reply to my letter. 
You underrate- my power, fair Isabe#; but/I'will leave 
it to time to vindicate my attractions,” answered 
Bernard, in his usual cynical tone, “I tell you I 
have @ talisman that will draw her; as wellas subdue 
you, my queen. This unusual’ illmess:of yours has 
weakened your nerves, but even that misfortune may 
be turned to account bya: skilfal tactician. Pray, 
does Darcy Clifford know of your delicate state of 
health, Isabel ?” 

A gasping, half-smothered sob was the only reply 
for a few seconds; then the proud woman turned her 
glittering eyes with a withering blaze on his unmoved 
features. 

“Tam not in the habit of sending bulletins of my 
health about the country, Bernard. Mr. Olifford was 
uncertain in his movements when F heard from him 
last.” 

“ And when I heard of him Iwst he was extremely 
statiouary. Chained to eny spot where the small 
feet of Miss La Roche might chance to in pro- 
saic English, paying humble and devoted court to 
the young heiress of # Jersey propri¢taire, and to her 
hundred thousand pounds.” 

“It is false! You are an intriguing traitor, Ber- 
nard Lestrange!” Isabel exclaimed, with lips that 
lodked like burnt ashes, and vainly tried to still their 
quivering. 

“ Itis true, and you had better act upon it, Isabel,” 
“Darcy Clifford will never 
willingly marry a portionless girl; were she in the 
very bloom of her youth and her fresimess, and you 
are scarcely fool enough to claim either of those be- 
witching attributes for yourselfi—eh, mademoiselle ? 
Better crush down the profitless vision and clutch 
realities, Isabel Beauchamp, Baroness de Vere elect.” 

“He lovedme. I knowit. I cannot give him up. 





Have some morcy, Bernard! I will do all—all but 
that—at your bidding.” 

“Tam afraid you have no alternative, Isabel,” he 
answered, coolly. “If it did not suit my plans I 
might leave you to your own folly; but as it is I 
shall certainly not tolerate such idiotic weakness and 
treachery to your engagements. Listen,” he added, 
bending down to tlie ear of the reclining girl and 
whispering something in a low voice that mado 
Isabel shrink and start as if a venomous serpent wero 
hissing its poison close to her life-springs. 

“ It is false! No, no, you cannot prove it!” she 
said, in a hollow voice, that might have sounded 
from the lips of the departed. 

“IT know it. It will need little to prove it to the 
world. A few short weeks, and it can searcely be 
denied,” he answered, calmly. 

“Man—hard, selfish, fiendish that you are, I defy 
you! You would not publish what would recoil on 
your own head. I know your secrets:too well to fear 
— she said, with a piteous mockery of confi- 

lence. 

“* Poor ostrieh,” he answered, “ hard and benighted, 
too unfeeling to care for your nearest in blood, and 
yet flattering yourself that all will be concealed if 
you do but hide your head in senseless darkness. 
Be persuaded, Isabel, ere it is too late. You aro a 
clever and unscrupulous woman, I grant, but no match 
for a@ man with will and an iron ambition. You 
can guess what is the amount of my knowledge— 
you are tolerably aware of the relentless nature with 
which you have to deal.” 

“Whatdo you want? What price do you oxact ?” 
she murmured from her livid lips. 

“ Obedience; that comprehends all,” he answered. 
“Tt may vary according to circumstances ; but what 
I require at present is that you should accompany 
me to Delville Abbey, or, rather, to its neighbourhood. 
The earl insists on his heir being born in the home 
of his ancestors, It may be as well for you to be 
at hand on the occasion. There might be strange 
coincidences in the affair, Isabel, and I should be 
sorry to cross them.” 

“Teannot. It is impossible, Bernard. Even you 
eannot wish me to run such a risk,” shoe cried, 
piteously. 

“Every precaution shall be taken. You are no 
foolish, nervous woman to be alarmed at shadows, 
and in your case there is little to fear. Leave all in 
my hands. You have the best possible guarantee for 
my interest in your safety. In short, it must be, 
Isabel, and the sooner the better.” 

* But. I must be detected, whatever the other re- 
sults might be,” she answered. “Bernard, it is a 
wild scheme.” 

“Tt is a deep and a wise one. Be content and 
submit. It is your only course, and you are too 
sensible a woman to risk compulsion,”’ he said, 
calmly. “ When will you be ready to start ?” 

“Not yet, not-yet. I am ill, weak; I cannot en- 
dure so long @ journey. A week, a fortnight can 
make no real difference.” 

“Pardon me, I ought certainly to bow to your 
superior knowledge, but I should imagine it might 
produce a very different state of things. For ex- 
ample: Suppose the heir of the Delvilles, and pos- 
sibly of the De Veres, were to make acquaintance 
with this wicked world prematurely, or, at least, 
prematurely for our plans,” he added, with a sar- 
donio laugh. ‘‘ That is but a specimen of what 
might happen even in the brief space of time you 
mention.” 

She shivered, literally shivered, under his look 
and tone. 

“Tf it must be,’ she said, “if you are certain, 
then——”’ 

“You will submit. There is a rational woman,” 
he interrupted. ‘So far well, and now for the time 
of the journey. I think delays are dangerous, 
especially in your case. We will fix next ‘Thurs- 
day for the start. I shall provide proper attendance 
for you, and you will do well to leave behind every 
one. who has the slightest knowledge of the truth. 
Whatever happens it is safer not to trust. You wa- 
derstand. ou have certainly been caught once, 
Isabel, but. with my help you may break through the 
net and shut the mouths of all who saw you bite tho 
hook. If you need funds, I can supply them. Tho 
heiress of De Vere will very easily repay all obliga- 
tions. Now I will bid you good-bye. On Thursday, 
at ten, I will be hore. I shall superintend your 
journey, though it will be safest not to accompany 
you. Farewell.” 

He left the room without another word, then as he 
closed the door behind him Isabel flung herself back 
én her pillow and wrung her-hands in impotent rage 
and grief. s . 

“Oh! mercy, mercy!” she eried. ‘“‘My punish- 
ment has overtaken me almost before my sins were 
committed. Darcey, Darcy! can itbe? Are you in- 
deed so barbarous, so base, so false? Aad yet—and 
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“Well, ma belle, who can tell but that both of 
these remarkable contingencies might come to pass?” 
replied the young man, perfectly unmoved by the 
outburst. “My fair Isabel, be advised, you may 
forfeit much by quarrelling with me, and if you are 
wise, there is yet a chance of retrieving our shattered 
fortunes. Union is strength, you know, ma belle, in 
more senses than one.” vera 

“J scarcely recognise its possibility in our case,” 
said Isabel, with a faint, lingering attempt to preserve 
her proud indifference of manner. “‘ You either were 
or pretended to be in love with Sybil, while I—-” 

“Hated her,” interrupted Bernard, coolly. “I 
quite agree with you there. It was transparently 
clear to my mind. For instance, when you returned 
the bouquet that was entrasted to your keeping I 
was perfectly aware that you would have presented 
it with even more unction had it been in the temder 
care of some of Catherine de Medici’s skillful myr- 
midons. Pity that so much useful knowledge should: 
be lost to the world, eh, Isabel ?” 

Bernard's quick eye had detected the bright gleam 
which flashed from the girl’s eye as he spoke, and, 
though her next words were bitter and mensured, 
heeded them not save by a cold, scornfubemile. 

“A strong will generally finds inceaenena me 
nard, and it brooks not sarcasm or control. If I have 
a dislike to the beautiful Lady Delville, it matters: 
little to her, or to those who have cast their whole 
lives on winning her or her fortune, Of course, itis: 
a great want of taste or of hypocrisy om my part net 
to join im the chorus of acclamation: 

“Say, rather, a great proof of self-eontralithat you 
playe@your part so well,” replied Bernard, 

“Tt was a great trial for the next heiressof 

the ineipient Baroness de Vere, to see the bridal 
its present possessor, to listen to the 

gave a death-knell to her hopes, and.joim im: 

which entreats the of divers: 

for the family tree. You bore it like agnartyr; 

“« And 
“Tt must have been gall and wormavoed for 
pointed loverto see the look of tenderness: 
to her bridegroom, and the capess he 
her white brow. No wonder you vent the bitterness 
of your mood on me, Bernard.’’ 

“ Recrimination is equally 
tween ti, my brilliant in,” replied Bernard, with. 
wost provoking coolaess. “If I were im love with 
ihe bride, or her domains, you-were as morti- 
fied at the bar which her unlucky existence placed 
between you and the proud possessions of your ances- 
tors. It was a great blew-when she om to live 
after the death of so many brotliers sisters, end 
more especially as she is some years younger than 
yourself. I quite sympathise with you, Isabel; and 
—if—yon are willing—I will do more. I will——” 

He whispered a word or two in her ear that brought 
a bright flush to her cheek, and madé‘her recoil as if 
a battery had thrilled through her. 

“Tt is impossible; you are but trifling with me,” 
she said. “I cannot trust you, Bernard Lestrange.” 

“You can, you can,” he said, in softer tones, draw- 
ing the tail, slight figure with gentle violence towards 
the sheltered seat from which it had risen. “It is 
our mutual interest, our mutual hate that unites us— 
that is our bond of union, Isabel.” 

“Hate,” she repeated, suspiciously, a dark frown 
contracting her brow. “That is strange, when you 
loved her so passionately, Bernard. I have watched 
your eyes when they were bent upon her. I have 
listened to your tones as you addressed her. I have 
caught the smothered imprecation when she involun- 
tarily sbrank from you, and I read in all a truth that 
your very oath would not disprove to my mind.” 

“Suppose I have been as observant, my fair Isabel. 
Suppose I also read the secrets of your heart with 
the same accuracy. I know you hate Sybil with all 
the jealous envy of a woman’s nature. I also know 
that you love—shall I speak the name ?—with all the 
intense passion of a southern temperament, rather 
than the calm, conventional affection of a well-trained 
Englishwoman.” 

“Insolent, false coward that you are to brand a 
high-born maiden’s name with your slander!” burst 
out the girl, her breath coming short and vehemently 
through the broken words. “ Bernard—I hate—I de- 
test—I despise you! Leave me—or—you shall be 
exposed as you deserve!” 

“To whom, pretty, passionate, beautiful Norma?” 
he asked, with a cynical smile. “ ‘To the Countess of 
Delville or her husband, or to—Darcy Clifford? I 
fear it would be equally unavailing in any case, es- 
pecially the latter.” 

A low cry of agony burst from the livid lips of 
the girl, so wild and yet sosuppressed that even Ber- 
nard gazed at her with some astonishment if not 
sympathy. 

“Leave me—leave me!” she gasped, waving one 
hand, while the other concealed her features. “ You 
ere my evil genius. Bernard, leave me!” “ 


Isabel.” 
you. like a fiend!” we aeeosal nama ; 
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His eyes scanned ber bowed figure with a strange, 
sharp, eager glance that seemed to take in every 
gesture, every attitude, every slight indication of the 

sion within, and a triumphant smile crossed his 
nely curved lips as he concluded his: examination. 
But it had given place to a softened gentleness ere 
he again ventured to draw her hand in his, and he 
bent his head towards her anxious ear as if to ensure 
her attention to his low words, 

“T cannot—lI will not leave you thus, Isabel. For- 
give me if I have tried you too severely, but you 
galled me by your suspicions and your bitterness. 
You asked me what I meant by ‘hate.’ You must 
be strangely different to what I believed if you can- 
not comprehend that to a nature like mine—like 
yours—the tenderest love will turn to unrelenting 
hate. Listen, Isabel, and I will confess frankly to 
you all that you may have guessed, and far more 
than your utmost penetration could imagine. You 
say I loved Sybil I did—who could help it? 
thrown as I was with her in ber simple, lovely child 
girlhood? But had she not been the heiress of the 
De Veres, I should have merely looked on her as @ 


he |Jevely plaything—a passing toy of my man’s heart, 


aad forgotten her amidst those better fitted to un- 
@erstand my deep, fierce passions and ambitious 
As it was, she seemed like a being from 
sphere, surrounded by all the charm and 

: e of her ancestry—her fortune, and her 
_ Her indifference piqued, her repugnance fired 

a love began in and deepened 


“f do not understand you,” she said, haughtily. 
“ff you mean me to assist you in carrying out your 
plans, Bernard, you must explain yourself fully, and 
that quickly, for I must go in to dress in a few 
minutes. My absence will be remarked if I be late.” 

“Oh, they will only fall into raptures at the ex- 
treme sensibility of the cousin-sister of the bride,” he 
answered, mockingly. “‘ However, I will not keep you 
in torture. I am so beautifully sympathising, you see, 
in your disappointed ambition and hopeless love. The 
scheme will need maturing and developing, but its 
ends can be briefly deseribed. Isabel, Sybil has in- 
jured us both. We must both be avenged! Had 
she listened to me, I would have guarded her as the 
fairdst flower of her own splendid domains; as it is, 
no human power can save her from my untiring hate. 
Be warned by her, my proud Isabel.” 

“But what do you want of me? Of what avail 
cam it be to attempt such a hopeless enterprise ?” 
asked the girl, hesitatingly. 

“Nothing is hopeless to a strong will and fertile 
brain. You, at least, have one; Ihaveboth, Union 
is strength! You may yet bo the heiress of the 
De Veres, and I” 

“What ?” she asked, with a sharp, keen glance. 

“Tt matters not at present. Ishall have revenge ; 
the rest can be arranged afterwards. Now listen 
to the crude outlines of the scheme I have devised. 
I do not fear you; you would sell your very soul for 
ambition and Darcy Clifford’s love. There is some 
sympathy in our natures, Isabel.” 

He placed himself yet closer to the corner into 
which she had shrunk, and bent his lips down to her 
ear. She scarcely breathed during the rapid enun- 
ciation, every syllable of which was pregnant with 
such weighty consequences to herself and others. 
Her eyes were steadily fixed on the wide prospect 
before her; only the quivering of her lips and their 
slight relaxation into a bitter smile gave an idea of 
the intense interest’ which those brief sentences pos- 
sessed for her. 

“ Bernard Lestrange, you are a very fiend!” she 
said, with a scornful laugh. 

“Not at all—I am not even a woman,” he replied, 
in the same tone. “Commend me to your sex for 
pitiless hate. But the: point in question is not my 
peculiarities of character, Isabel, but your opinion 
of my plan. Are you ready and ‘willing to do your 
part? Rememberthe price. Look round, Baroness- 
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elect of De Vere and Lady of Havarth. Is it not 
worth the effort, the self-mastery which your part 
in the drama may demand? Speak, and for ever 
If I am deceived in you, be certain that I will take 
eare you are as severely punished as Sybil herself 
Speak, Isabel.” 

There was one instant of womanly feeling, one 
involuntary recoil from a deliberate and most fiendish 
plot against an innocent girl of her own blood, near 
to her in girlish friendship and constant companion- 
ship, then Isabel’s resolve was taken, the irrevocable 
gulf passed. Her evil angel had triumphed. 

“Bernard, you need not fear. My will is iron, 
as your own,” she said, proudly. “I know no weak 
fear or remorse when my word is given. I will not 
fail you.” 

“Tt is well,” he said, coolly, “So far we under- 
stand each other. As to the precise working of our 
plans, that must be governed by circumstances of. 
which we can only judge as they transpire. Now I 
had better leave you. There must be no suspicions 
of collusion between us.” 

He kissed his hand to her as he spoke, and, turn- 
ing on his heel, walked rapidly from the spot. 

The girl, or rather woman—for, as Bernard had 
said, Isabel Beauchamp was past her first youth— 
remained and rigid for a few moments, 
then a apasm, such as might have been produced by 
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stryehnin convalsed her frame. 
Darcy, »it is for you that I bring this guilt 
upon my» ” she almost inaudibly . 
“ Heaven help tne! Sybil is avenged already by the 
in whieh your every word and look holde 
hate can love with the overpowering intensity 
for you. Affection! It is worship, 

yet I think that he would 
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“Syhbil’s.gift!” she muttered. “Is if amwomen for 
good or for evil? Darcy, Darcy! your ring has 
stained. her peme os a Does it mean that he» 
life shall be and-erushed for your sake? If 
so, | accept it with pride and joy. Some one has said, 
‘ One love is worth a thousand friendships ;’ and I—1 
say that ‘Fifty years of love is worth a cycle of dul! 
life!’ Darcy, my beloved, what rapture to bestow 
on you rank and fortune and prestige ; to feel you are 
all to me, your queenly Isabel, as you call me! Ah?! 
I am no queen, but a very slave to you, my heart's 
idol! 

She walked hastily into the house and sought her 
room, where her maid was awaiting her. 

‘Mademoiselle Isabel, you are late,” said the Abi- 
gail, a dark-featared woman, slmost Moorish in her 
jet black hair and eyes and sallow skin. “I shal) 
be hurried, and I cannotdo price to your beauty, or 
my own powers. One day be to dress you as a 
bride, mademoiselle. You would look more regal 
that madame la baronne did this. morning.’’iz 

“ But what would that avail if I had nothing to 
queen it over, Therese?” asked Isabel, placing her- 
self in her accustomed chair. “I told you that Lady 
de Vere had @ noble heritage, and I a mere pittance. 
It would give you little scope to your tastes were } 
to stand in her place this morning.” 

“JT wish mademoiselle did. I would give—ay, all 
that I have, even to my ‘ yard-long’” hair, to see you 
what you were intended for, Mademoiselle Isabel.” 

“Am TI to believe you, Therese?” asked the girl, 
suddenly turning round and facing her attendant. 

“ Why not, mademoiselle? You toek me, believed 
me, trusted me when I was in trouble. I was then 
cast off, deserted by all—e one. I have nothing 
to lose. What better could I do than devote myself 
to you and your fortunes?” 

“If I needed any service at your hands—any risk 
—any danger, could I rely on you?” asked the lady, 
sharply. 

“ Mademoiselle, I am of a nation that asks only to 
be told the service required of them, where once 
their troth and their gratitude are given. The Moorish 
blood in my veins is true—that is, so long as it is 
treated with trust and truth.” 

“It is well, Therese; I may perhaps test your 
words. In any case, your services would! be amply 
rewarded. But secresy and zeal could scarcely be 
purchased, and it is those I may need at your hands.” 

The woman’s jetty eyes glittered like fiery coals 
as she suddenly knelt down and kissed the young 
lady’s hand. 

“ You are right, mademoiselle, and you will receive 
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them if you trust the exiled and disgraced Therese— 
ay, even if I risked prison and death itself by obey- 
ing your behest. But it is late,” she added, with 
true woman’s instinct. “Mademoiselle must be bien 
mise, or we shall be disgraced for such neglect. 
The Senor Lestrange is a gallant man, and appreciates 
a graceful toilette. Yes, mademoiselle: must reign 
queen of the salon, and it may be of this grand old 
place also.” 

Therese resumed her occupation, with a strange 
relapse into her former Abigail manner, and no one 
who had watched the deportment of either the iady 
or the maid could have realised the strange scene 
that had recently taken place in that luxurious 
chamber. 


CHAPTER Il. 
bg pew J to naught were fix'd— 
d proof of $ 


Of difttring thems - ane ixed, 
iffering themes veering song was m 
And now it courted love, now, raving, called on 
hate. Collins. 


“Ox, Percy, I do so long to get back to dear Ha- 
varth !” said Sybil, some six months after their mar- 
riage, nestling fondly up to her husband as he sat 
carelessly tossing over the letters and papers which 
had just arrived from Engla 

“To Havarth!” he repeated, with a slight shade of 
discontent in his tone. “Then the Countess of 
Delville only thinks of the residence of Sybil de 


a novice as yourself must need a thoroughly compe- 
tent maid to direct her toilette? Lord Delville has 
@ fastidious taste; he will detect in a moment any 
shortcomings of yours, yet not be able to suggest a 
remedy. Fancy how stupid and gauche a young 
countess would appear without the least idea of dress- 
ing herself !” 

“But Perey has always admired my taste.” 

‘Yes, as a lover, with a young débutante to deal 
with. It will be very different when the Earl of Del- 
ville presents his countess to the world. I tell you 
Antoinette is a prize, and only the affection which 
Madame de Orimier has for me would have induced 
her to relinquish her to you.” 

Thus Antoinette Lemaitre had been installed as 
the principal attendant on the heiress bride. 

a la comtesse will pardon me, but I see 
she has been writing: I know my lord is gone out, 
and the letter cannot be put in-the beg. Would ma- 
dame like me to have it posted for her? It is mail- 
day to-morrow.” 

Sybil hesitated. 

“You would be noticed, Antoinette, if you were to 
go out at this hour, and I should not choose it to lie 
tossing about in the servants’ apartments.” 

“ Of course not, I know my daty better. 
If it pleases you, I can goand give an order to Vi- 
telli’s for some new coiffures. Madame has already 
worn all hers; and there is the opera to-night, and 
the Embassy ball to-morrow night, and that isa per- 





Vere as her home. Why are you so especially 
anxious for a return thither—just this very day? 
What letters have arrived to waken up this home- 
sickness?” 

His eyes glanced over the few epistles that lay be. 
fore his wife’s chair as he spoke, with a rarely seen 
frown on his broad brow. 

“It is only from Isabel and from Bernard,” she 
said, with unconscious naiveté. ‘‘ You know there 
are very few that I could possibly correspond with, 
Percy. You forget I was such a complete recluse 
before you found me out that I have all my friends to 
make as a grave matron instead of a young gil.” 

“So much the better,” he answered, gravely. 
“Of course Mr. Lestrange is your relative, Sybil, but 
not so near as to entitle him to correspond with you, 
and I am sorry you needed that to be pointed out to 
you, instead of obeying your own feelings.” 

“Oh, Percy—wrong! it is not wrong!’ said the 
young wife, tears starting in her eyes, which pre- 
vented any clearer explanation of her meaning. 

“T am sorry you are so distressed at the necessity 
of relinquishing this pleasure, Sybil,” replied Lord 
Delville, “ but I am afraid I must request you to ab- 
stain from any such very doubtful indulgence in the 
future. I certainly am surprised at the discovery.” 

He walked from the room ere Sybil could find 
voice to reply, and the flood of tears which she had 
with such difficulty restrained now poured like 
summer rain down her fair cheeks. 

They were the first she had shed since her marriage. 
Surely they should have been dried by a husband's 
fond kiss, but Percy had closed the door of his dress- 
ing-room, and Sybil was too timid and too crushed 
in spirit to venture to follow him. 

** What shall I do?” she thought; “poor Bernard 
seems so unhappy and ill, and I really think from 
what he says he is pining from some concealed love ; 
I wish it was for Isabel—perhaps it is. It cannot be 
wrong for me to just send him a few—very few— 
lines, to tell him not to write again to me, as Percy 
does not like it. He might send me another letter 
to ask why I did not answer his.” 

Snatching up a pen, the impulsive young countess 
traced a few rapid lines, warm with the sympathy of 
a happy wife with a presumed unfortunate and ro- 
mantic passion, and bidding. her cousin not to write 
to her again, as she trusted they would soon meet. 

Poor Sybil, in her innocent anxiety to spare the 
very shadow of blame to her husband, she was seek- 
ing her own misery and reproach ! 

But scarcely had the epistle been folded and sealed 
than her first perplexity commenced. How was it to 
be posted without Lord Delville’s knowledge ? 

The earl invariably placed all letters in a small 
letter-bag, and gave it to his own confidential valet 
to place in the ambassador’s despatches. Sybil 
dared not order a carriage—as she might have done 
ten years later—and drive to the post-office, 

The letter was still in her hand when the door 
opened, and, by an instinctive impulse, she drew it 
under the shelter of her handkerchief ; but it was not 
her husband, it was only her maid—a graceiul, pi- 
quante Frenchwoman, wee had been appointed to the 
office on her marriage throngh the recommendation 
of a foreign friend of Isabel Beauchamp. 

The choice had been rather against, or, to speak 
more properly, without the approval of the young 
baroness, but her gently urged objections had been 
overruled by her imperious cousin. 

“My dear Sybil, do not be so childish, Can you 
not see that a bride so utterly inexperienced and such 


‘he answered, coolly. 





fect answer to all impertinent questions among the 
waiting gentlemen.” 

Sybil paused one moment; then the tempting idea of 
accomplishing her innocent mediation unquestioned, 
and without paining either her husband or cousin, 
overcame her natural dislike to sach dangerous con- 
fidence in an unknown domestic, and she replied, ag 
carelessly as she could: . 

“ Very well, Antojnette. If you are going near the 
office there can be no objection; but you had better 
not lose any time, for I shall want you to dress mo 
for a drive in an hour.” 

“T shall be like lightning. Madame shall never 
have cause to repent her trust in me,” answered the 
Frenchwomaa, with a meauing smile that brought 
the hot blood to Sybil’s face; but ere she could be 
certain of its very existence it had given place to the 
accustomed air of deference that a well-trained 
Frenchwoman knows so well to mingle with famili- 
arity, andAntoinettequickly left the room, performing 
some trifling duties that formed the excuse for her 
entrance, 7 

Sybil closed her writing-desk with a kind of un- 
easy refief. . ~° 

She had~managed the first little rwse-of her life, 
but for the first time there was a secret and a shade 
that weighed heavily on her young heart. 

s m7 2 * * 

“ And you really are going to venture? you mean 
to risk an open exposure, Bernard?” asked Isabel 
Beauchamp, with a kind of languid eagerness, as sho 
raised her head from the down pillows of a-couch on 
which she was'reclining. ‘I do not believe there is 
one chance of success. Sybil will never consent.” 

“ You thought she would never reply to my letter. 
You underrate my power, fair Isabet; but/I'will leave 
it to time to vindicate my attractions,” answered 
Bernard, in his usual cynical tone, “EF tell you I 
have a talisman that will draw her; as wellas subdue 
you, my queen. This unusual illness of yours has 
weakened your nerves, bat even that misfortune may 
be turned to account bya: skilful tactician. Pray, 
does Darcy Clifford know of your delicate state of 
health, Isabel ?” 

A gasping, half-smothered sob was the only reply 
for a few seconds; then the proud woman turned her 
glitteriag eyes with a withering blaze on his unmoved 
features. 

“JT am not in the habit of sending bulletins of my 
health about the country, Bernard. Mr. Olifford was 
uncertain in his movements when I heard from him 
last.” 

“ And when I heard of him last he was extremely 
stationary. Chained to any spot where the small 
feet of Miss La Roche might chance to rest—in pro- 
saic English, paying humble and devoted court to 
the young heiress of a Jersey propri¢taire, and to her 
hundred thousand pounds.”’ 

“Itis false! You are an intriguing traitor, Ber- 
nard Lestrange!’ Isabel exclaimed, with lips that 
looked like burnt ashes, and vainly tried to still their 
quivering. J 

“ Itis true, and you had better act upon it, Isabel,” 
“Darcy Clifford will never 
willingly marry a portionless girl, were she in the 
very bloom of her youth and her freskmess, and you 
are scarcely fool enough to claim either of those be- 
witching attributes for yourself—eh, mademoiselle ? 
Better crush down the profitless vision aud clutch 
realities, Isabel Beauchamp, Baroness de Vere elect.” 

“He lovedme. I know it. I cannot give him up. 





Have some mercy, Bernard! I will do all—all but 
that—at your bidding,” 

“Tam afraid you have no alternative, Isabel,” he 
answered, coolly. “If it did not suit my plans I 
might leave you to your own folly; but as it is I 
shall certainly not tolerate such idiotic weakness and 
treachery to your engagements. Listen,” he added, 
bending down to tle ear of the reclining girl and 
whispering something in a low voice that mado 
Isabel shrink and start as if a venomous serpent wero 
hissing its poison close to her life-springs. 

“It is false! No, no, you cannot prove it!” sho 
said, in a hollow voice, that might have sounded 
from the lips of the departed. 

“IT know it. It will need little to prove -it to the 
world. A few short weeks, and it can searcely be 
denied,” he answered, calmly. 

“ Man—hard, selfish, fiendish that you are, I defy 
you! You would not publish what would recoil on 
your own head. I know your secrets too well tofear 
ae she said, with a piteous mockery of confi- 

ence. 

“* Poor ostrich,” he answered, “ hard and benighted, 
too unfeeling to care for your nearest in blood, and 
yet flattering yourself that all will be concealed if 
you do but hide your head in senseless darkness. 
Be persuaded, Isabel, ere it is too late. Yow aro a 
clever and unscrupulous woman, I grant, but nomatch 
for @ man with will and an iron ambition. You 
can guess what is the amount of my knowledge— 
you are tolerably aware of the relentless nature with 
which you have to deal.” 

“What do you want? What price do you oxact ?” 

she murmured from her livid lips. 
' “ Obedience ; that comprehends all,” he answered. 
“It may vary according to circumstances ; but what 
I require at present is that you should accompany 
me to Delville Abbey, or, rather, to its neighbourhood. 
The earl insists on his heir being born in the home 
of his ancestors, It may be as well for you to be 
at hand on the occasion. There might be strange 
coincidences in the affair, Isabel, and I should be 
sorry to cross them.” 

“Teannot. Itis impossible, Bernard. Even you 
eannot wish me to run such a risk,” sho cried, 
piteously. ji 

“Every precaution shall be taken. You are no 
foolish, nervous woman to be alarmed at shadows, 
and in your case there is little to fear. Leave all in 
my hands. You have the best possible guarantee for 
my interest in your safety. In short, it must be, 
Isabel, and the sooner the better.” 

* But. I must be detected, whatever the other re- 
sults might be,” she answered. “Bernard, it is a 
wild scheme.” 

“Tt is a deep and a wise one. Be content and 
submit. It is your only course, and you are too 
sensible a woman to risk compulsion,’’ he said, 
calmly. “ When will you be ready to start ?” 

“Not yet, not-yet. I am ill, weak; I cannot en- 
dure so long @ journey. A week, a fortnight can 
make no real difference.” 

“Pardon me, I ought certainly to bow to your 
superior knowledge, bat I should imagine it might 
produce a very different state of things. For ex- 
ample: Suppose the heir of the Delvilles, and pos- 
sibly of the De Veres, were to make acquaintance 
with this wicked world prematurely, or, at least, 
prematurely for our plans,” he added, with a sar- 
donio laugh, ‘That is but a specimen of what 
might happen even in the brief space of time you 
mention.” 

She shivered, literally shivered, under his look 
and tone. 

“Tf it must be,”’ she said, “if you aro certain, 
then——”’ 

“You will submit. There is a rational woman,” 
he interrupted. “So far well, and now for the time 
of the journey. I think delays are dangerous, 
especially in your case. We will fix next ‘Thurs- 
day for the start. I shall provide proper attendance 
for you, and you will do well to leave behind every 
one who has the slightest knowledge of the truth. 
Whatever ———- it is safer not to trust. You wa- 
derstand. ‘ou have certainly been caught ence, 
Isabel, but. with my help you may break through the 
net and shut the mouths of all who saw you bite tho 
hook. If you need funds, I can supply them. ‘Tho 
heiress of De Vere will very easily repay all obliga- 
tions. Now I will bid you good-bye. On Thersday, 
at ten, I will be hore. I shall superintend your 
journey, though it will be safest not to accompany 
you. Farewell.” 

He left the room without another word, then as he 
closed the door behind him Isabel flung herself back 
on her pillow and wrung her hands in impotent rage 
and grief, ‘i ~ 

“Oh! mercy, mercy!” she cried. ‘My punish- 
ment has overtaken me almost before my sins were 
committed. Darcy, Darcy! can itbe? Are you in- 
deed so barbarous, so base,.so false? And yet—and 
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yet to what avail were it otherwise? That cold, iron 
hand will grasp mine and drag me away from your 
arms were they to clasp me close—close to your heart. 
And I—TI have no choice, no alternative. But I will 
not sufferalone. The fire that consumes me shall be 
fed by other victims ere it dries up my life-springs. 
Sybil, I could endure much if I knew your ruin and 
misery. To witness your ruin and disgrace I could 
smile at the very stake itself. Yes, I will go, and I 
will conquer the pangs of death to bring about yours.” 
* * . 7 * 

“A letter, my lady. I was desired to place it in 
your own hands; and I would not deliver it while 
«ny lord was here, though there was “ Immediate” on 
it, and I promised to lose no time,” said Antoinette, 
with the half-veiled familiarity she had displayed to 
the countess ever since the episode of Sybil’s ill- 
omened epistle. 

“Who gave it you? Some charitable petition, I 
suppose,” observed Sybil, with affected carelessness, 
though her heart beat violently as the long-expected 
aud dreaded missive was placed in her hands. 

Antoinette only replied by a significant smile, and 
withdrew to a little distance while the young coun- 
tess read the few lines it contained. 

“ Antoinette,” cried the young lady, hurriedly, 
“T must go this very night to the wood copse, and— 
alone.” 

“So I expected,” was the calm reply. 

* But it is not what would be wrong,” stammered 
the poor girl, inagony. “ It is to see a cousin—a dear 
cousin—who is ill. She was brought up with me 
like a sister; she was my bridesmaid. 1 must go— 
she has a sacred claim on me.” 

“Of course my lord would be anxious that your 
ladyship should respond to it,” said the French- 
woman, demurely. ‘“ Perhaps he will accompany you, 
my lady.” 

“No, no,” replied poor Sybil, flaming like a rose. 
“It isimpossible! ‘The letter says there are rea- 
sons for secresy, and that I must go alone—at least, 
to-night, Antoinette. How can it be managed ?” 

** Does your ladyship desire my assistance ?” 

“Yes, yes—of course I do! Oh, Antoinette, do 
not desert me! Iam so frightened, and I feel that 
itis wrong; but still, what can Ido? I will per- 
suade her to let me explain all to my lord after- 
wards,” 

“But your ladyship will not be able to do it, I 
am afraid, without telling him. He would, of course, 
miss your ladyship from the Abbey,” answered the 
maid, demurely. 

“Oh, Antoinette, do not say so! If I can but just 
manage it this once—if 1 can but see my poor cousin, 
I can tell the earl, but now I dare not. YetI should 
be wretched to refuse. Try and think of some plan; 
you are so clever, Antoinette.” 

The woman mused for a few minutes. 

“* Your ladyship is aware that I should run great 
tisk if I were discovered. I feel sure you will see 
that I have a great claim for compensation.” 

“ Yes, yes; you shall have all you want—that is, 
if you can manage it all for me,” said the young 
countess, eagerly. ‘“ Yes—here is a ten-pound-note. 
Will that do? If anything happen to you, I pro- 
mise you fuli compensation for any loss; but be 
quick, and contrive some plan.” 

“ Well, then, my lady, you see there is nothing very 
wonderful in any fancies your ladyship might take 
in your present state of healih. I would suggest 
that your ladyship should go to your room early, and 
express a wish to remain quite undisturbed, as you 
are not very well. My lord would naturally comply, 
and order his own room to be made ready for him ; 
80 that you would be secure from intrusion for the 
night, When he is safe in his own apartments, my 
lady, you could go out with my attendance, and we 
should soon be at the copse, and return before any 
oue could miss us. There is a moon, and I should 
not be in the least frightened, and I know the way 
quite well.” 

Sybil shivered. 

“It is dreadful. I wish I dared tell the earl; but 
he has been displeased and strange when I have spoken 
of my relations lately; and I am so afraid he would 
forbid it, and I would not disobey him. Surely it 
cannot be wrong, Antoinette ?’’ 

“Dear me—no, my lady. A peeress in her own 
right and ano heiress like you has a right to do what 
she likes, my lady, and 1 cannot see that my lord 
should interfere, especially just now, my lady.” 

** You are sure this plan would answer?” 

“T cannot think of any other. It is for your lady- 
ship to say,” was the reply. 

“Then, I will—I will try; and if my lord refuse, 
Ican but tell him, or give it up. Yes, I will try, 
Antoinette.” 

‘Very well, my lady.” 

A flash of triumph darted from the Frenchwoman’'s 
dark eyes as she turned away; but the young coun- 
toss was too much occupied with her own painful 





fears and thoughts to notice the Abigail's demeanour. 
She only dreamed of the time when Percy must surely 
pardon all, and the shadow that had arisen between 
them be dispersed for ever. 

Some hours later the young wife was sitting in her 
dressing-room, with cheeks flushed by excitement 
and suspense, awaiting the signal for her dangerous 
expedition. Her eyes were fixed on the paper she 
had received. 

“Sybil, come this night to the copse. Your cousin 
is ill and unhappy. Your aid alone can avail to avert 
@ great sorrow and calamity.” 

“Isabel, poor Isabel! Oh, if you did but know, I 
am sure you would not risk it. But, thea, it is so na- 
tural she should turn to me in trouble—she has no 
one else, poor girl; and perhaps it is something she 
cannot tell Percy, and does not wish him to come to 
her with me or know that she is near. It must be 
something terrible for her to be so near and yet not 
to be with us, as I wished. Yes, for the sake of old 
memories I must go. Our parents were sister and 
brother; shall their children fail each other in the 
time of need? No; Percy will only love me better 
for being true and daring all for the sake of my duty 
to my own nearest kin.” 

The young wife drew from her bosom a locket 
with her husbaud’s portrait and hair, and gazed 
fondly on it. 

“Ah, Percy, when our child is born you will love 
me better than ever, Perhaps I am not so good as I 
ought to be, and it vexes him that I cannot be merry 
and cheerful as I used to be. Yes, it will all be happy 
and bright when that is over.” 

“ Please, my lady, it is time. The house is quite 
still, and we had better lose no time. Let me put on 
your ladyship’s carriage-cloak and hat.” 

The woman wrapped the trembling Sybil’s form in 
the large mantle, adjusted her hat over her shiniug 
braids, then led her, half-clinging fo her support, 
down the back staircase and through the servants’ 
hall. Then she took a key from her pocket, opened 
a side door that led to the gardens especially appro- 
priated to the use of the lady of the mansion, and 
Sybil found herself, for almost the first time in her 
life, alone with the maid in the lone, still expanse of 
the park. 

(To be continued.) 


THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


— 
CHAPTER XLVII. 

Tue smell of fire which had so tertified Lady 
Louise did not penetrate to the pit, and the deep 
silence which soon followed the escape of Rudolph 
from the inn remained unbroken by the captives. 

Ulgitha believed the house had been assailed, and 
was in the possession of the Riders. If that were 
true, her fate was sealed, whether they discovered 
her or not, 

Weeping, she remained silent, expecting to hear 
wild shrieks, and sure that the inn would be fired in 
the end. 

Ernest remained silent, praying with all his soul 
for the safety and protection of his stepmother. 

Ere long they heard the steps of some one in the 
room above. It was the guide, on his search for 
them. Ulgitha believed it was some prying Rider, 
and whispered to Ernest to be silent. 

“ Better die here,” she whispered, “ than be spared 
to be made a robber and a murderer !” 

Thus the guide, who, it will be remembered, did 
not examine the pit, but believed those he sought 
were at its bottom, dead, made no discovery of their 
presence. 

Then in silence passed the time until the guide re- 
turned with Sir Edred. 

At the recognition of his father’s voice, the heart of 
the delighted lad leaped to his throat and choked the 
cry he would have uttered. But when Sir Edred, 
lying upon the floor with his head within the closet, 
shouted down into the black pit : 

“Oh, my boy—my noble boy! Was it for this— 
oh, Heaven, was it for this? Ernest—darling Er- 
nest!” 

The exultant boy, gaining speech, shouted back : 

“ Father, dear father!” and, gasping for joy, could 
say no more. 

Hearing the voice of his boy, the beloved one he 
thought stifled and dead, and never to be seen by him 
again, Sir Edred was for an instant struck dumb; 
but the guide, less moved, sprang forward, and was 
iastantly down upon his breast at Sir Edred’s side, 
saying, joyfully : 

“The boy lives! Master Ernest!” 

““ My son—Ernest, art alive ?” shouted Sir Edred. 

“Alive and well, dear father! And mother?” 
came up cheerily from the pit and its horrible dark- 


ness. 
“Thy mother is well, my gallant lad, Heaven be 





praised!” joyfully replied Sir Edred. “ Anselm, bring 
hither the lamp, that we may see where he is. Are 
you alone, my boy ?” 

“T am here also, Sir Edred,” replied the harsh and 
trembling voice of Ulgitha. 

“Ah!” shouted the impetuous Sir Edred, remem- 
bering only that she had once attempted his life. 

“TI deserve no mercy. I do not ask it,” moaned 
the miserable woman. 

“She has been kind to me and to mother,” cried 
Ernest, warmly. 

And at that moment the guide held the lamp so 
that its rays revealed the gloomy depths below, and 
the two pale faces turned eagerly upward, and not 
fifteen feet from the coping of the well. 

“ Heaven bless you, my dear boy!” exclaimed Sir 
Edred as his eyes met those of Ernest. ‘“ Now be 


of good courage, lad, until we find means to draw you 
u ” 


Sir Edred and the guide then hurried away, the 
latter in search of a stout rope, and the former to in- 
form Lady Louise of the discovery, for he feared his 
loud cries of grief had reached her ears and greatly 
disturbed her mind. 

As Sir Edred hurried into her presence, she clasped 
her hands, and, fixing eyes of dismay upon him, ex- 
claimed : 

“He is dead! You have seen his body!” 

“fe lives, and is unburt—he and Ulgitha,” re- 
plied Sir Edred as he embraced his wife. 

“Oh, I thank Heaven that the dear boy lives, and 
is unharmed,” said Lady Louise, weeping with joy. 
“* Ho is as dear to me as he is to you, my husband. 
Ah, I knew he was good and noble and affectionate 
before ill-fortune cast me upon this miserable bed, 
but since my troubles here I have learned that your 
son has the heart of an angel.” 

“ Let us call him our son, dear Louise, since he is 
yours as truly as he is mine.” 

Lady Louise did not at the time remark the con- 
struction of the phrase he used—* since he is yours 
as truly as he is mine—” for she believed that Ernest 
was Sir Edred’s son by a former marriage, the dia- 
mond merchant having told her that he had lost a 
wife before he met Lady Louise. 

“ True,” she said, warmly, “he is my son in my 
So as much as he is in yours, Edred—but where is 

e ?” 

“The ruffian Rudolph threw him into a deep 
it. Becalm! He is unhurt. We are going to draw 
im out. Ulgitha too is in the same pit,” continued 

Sir Edred. “She deserves death, I have no doubt, if 
the truth were known.” 

“She isa woman, Edred——” 

“My faith! I forgot that!” interrupted Sir Edred, 
with a laugh. “I have had her in my mind asa she- 
wolf, fit wife for that rascal ltudolph-——” 

“ And has indeed been very kind to me, my hus- 
band.” 

“ That decides me to save her, Louise. As for any 
quarrel that may have arisen between her and Ru- 
dolph, I care not. They may have fought over the 
division of the jewels—the ransom packet.” 

A tap at the door, and Anselm showed himself with 
8 great coil of rope, which he had found in the stable. 

“Come, Sir as I must have your help in 
raising them from the pit,” he said. “Ah! what noise 
was that 2?” 

The noise to which he referred was a heavy rum- 
bling as if below the inn, and at the same instant the 
whole house seemed to tremble. 

“Tt is doubtless a landslide in the ravine,” con- 
tinued the guide, after listening a moment. “ There 
was one there afew years ago, a gaping of the earth, 
that carried the ravine many hundred feet nearer to 
this house than it used to be.” 

“ Let us use haste,” remarked Sir Edred as he and 
Anselm hurried to the lower fluor. “I shall be 
miserable until we are far away from this accursed 
inn. I wonder that the earth has not swallowed it 
up years ago.” 

“ Ay—since many a foul crime has been done in 
it,” replied Anselm. 

Harrying through the vacant rooms, they were 
soon at the door of the pit closet, aud as Anselm 
began to make ready his rope for use Sir Edred 
called down into the pit: 

“We are back, my boy, and have a stout rope to 
let down to you. Fasten it under yourarms. Ah, 
but perhaps your hands are tied?” 

But no reply came from the pit, and with desperate 
haste Anselm made fast one end of the rope to the 
handle of the lamp, trembling and muttering : 

“T fear—that rumbling noise—a landslide—I fear 
they are both buried alive—swept away on waves of 
moving earth.” 

“ Buried alive! The landslide! Oh, Heaven, I 
fear it isso!” exclaimed Sir Edred as he snatched 
the lamp from the hands of the guide, who was 
trembling violently. 

(To be continued.) 
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CLARE ORMOND. 


aS Sy eras 
CHAPTER X. 

Tue invalid slept. well that night, and in the 
morning arose, looking more like her former.cheerful, 
happy self than she had appeared for many days. . It 
‘was a very busy day, for Mrs. Ormond had to make ar- 
rangements for leaving home for several weeks, and 
also to superintend the packing that was neces- 


sary. 

Christine and Victor were to be left with their 
father, and the nurse was to take charge of the house 
‘in the absence of her mistress. Christine joyfully 
consented to remain behind, for she adored her father, 
and was glad of the opportunity to make herself use- 
ee ee 

ith many misgivings as to what might happen in 
his absence, thane cane Mr. Ormond set out oy Mr. 
Spiers’s soon after breakfast wasover. She could not 
resist the impulse to run down the road after him 
and ask: 

“Are you sure, quite sure, that all will be well 
with you, papa ?” 

“ Quite sure, Iam only going to lay down a law 
to that villain which he will break at his peril. I 
know him thoroughly, child, and I have no more to 
fear from him than I have from that rooster yonder. 
I don’t know, indeed, but the chicken has the more 
courage of the two.” 

Clare langhed, and ran in again quite reassured. 

Mr. Ormond went on his way, trying to keep the 
rein over his temper, for he almost shook with rage 
when he thought of the base attempts of John Spiers 
to intimidate his danghter. As he had told Clare, he 
had no fear of the young man, but he felt a tingling 
desire to teach him such a lesson as would make 
Spiers very much afraid of him in the future. 

He sighed as he thought of the impossibility of 
doing this without bringing Clare's name before the 
arm in connection with that of Spiers, and he re- 

uctantly made up his mind that “ discretion was the 
better part of valour” in this annoying case. 

He found old Mr. Spiers in the shop alone, and his 
expression was grim and hard enough when he looked 
up and saw who his visitor was. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Ormond,” he said, “but after 
your parting words when you were here last I hardly 
expected a call from you again. It must be something 
very imperative that brings you here, I think.” 

“Where is that con scamp, your son ?” asked 
Mr. Ormond. “Of course I have business here and 
with him, or you would not have found me darkening 
your doors again. I wish to see him at once.” 





[4 NEw FRIRND’S ADVICE, } 


“T am sorry you can’t be gratified. John has left 

town, and won’t be back for several days. What has 
he been doing now, I should like to know ?”’ 
’ “T hardly think you are ignorant of his doings, 
anxious as you pretend to be to be told about them. 
What object has your son in trying to frighten my 
daughter into accepting him as her husband ?” asked 
Mr. Ormond, with as much calmness as he could 
command. 

With a great assumption of astonishment, Spiers 
exolaimed ; 

“Frightening Miss Ormond! I do not under- 
stand you, sir. Pray explain.” 

‘*T know the explanation is unnecessary, but I will 
give it, since you choose to show ignorance of the 
shameful part your son has been playing. He has 
carried a pistol in his pocket, and he has twice threat- 
ened to commit wholesale murder if the girl he pre- 
tended to adore refused to accept him. Under the 
influence of fear, she acceded to his demand ; but at 
last she has found courage to tell me the truth. Now 
I ask you what punishment could be too severe for a 
miscreant like that?” 

The black eyes of the listener sparkled viciously 
at this question, but he coolly said: 

“TI think you exaggerate, Mr. Ormond. John may 
have been fiery in his wooing, for he is deeply in love 
with your daughter, but I decline to believe that he 
would be guilty of such violence as you describe. At 
any rate, he is not here to answer for himself, and I 
decline to be any further troubled about this affair. I 
was willing for him to marry a beggar, as his heart 
seemed to be set on it, but I am not willing to be 
badgered by you at every turn. I think the best 
thing he can do will be to give up the girl; and, as 
to myself, I shall withdraw my consent to the mar- 
riage he is so unworldly as to wish to make.” 

There was much in this speech to annoy a proud 
man like Ormond, but he had so thorough a contempt 
for the man who uttered it that he only curled his 
lip and said: 

“It is a pity that such disinterestedness should not 
meet its reward, Mr. Spiers. But I wish both you and 
your son to understand that there is not the ghost of 
a chance that my daughter will ever step down from 
her own level to wed one so much beneath her as 

our son. There are some things that money cannot 

ay, and among them are honour and nobility of feel- 
ing. Icalled here this morning to say that, as the 
condition I imposed when I was last here has not 
been kept, there is no reason why I should keep from 
the world’ that little escapade of yours which has 
hung over you solong. I told both you and your 
son what you had to expect, yet he dared to drug my 














dog, and come into my very yard to threaten my 
daughter.” 

Spiers gave him a venomous look, but he grew 
eveu whiter than he naturally was, and cringingly 


said : 
“T hardly think it fair that I shall be punished for 


the misdeeds of my son. So far as I am concerned, 
I would put an end to the whole affair if John would 
listen to reason. But he’s madly in love, and it’s of 
no use to talk to him about consequences. He's just 
in that state of mind that he’s reckless about every- 
thing till he’s won the girl he has set his heart on. 
You must admit one thing at least, Mr. Ormond, that 
he is perfectly disinterested in his wooing.” 

With a searching glance Ormond slowly replied : 

“It may be se, yet I hardly know how to credit 
your son with such a virtue, or indeed with any vir- 
tue, for you know yourself that he has always been a 
troublesome one to deal with. Iam not anxious to be 
hard on you, Mr. Spiers, though I cannot resist the 
belief that there is some conspiracy between yourself 
and John, and that you both look forward to some 
advantage to yourselves in his so persistently pursu- 
ing my daughter, Come now; tell me under what 
delusion you are acting, and I will promise to be as 
reticent about that affair as you could wish.” 

Spiers coldly replied : 

“You speak in riddles, sir. Why should I con- 
spire with my son to give him a wife who, as far as 
I know, has nothing to bring him in the way of 
dower, and no prospect of ever having anytling ? 
If you are one of the heirs to a great fortune I have 
never heard of it; and, if I had, I shouldn’t think 
much of your chances ever to get a penny from such 
a source as that. You see, sir, how absurd your sus- 
picions are.”’ 

Mr. Ormond watched him keenly while he spoke, 
and he could detect nothing in his guarded manner to 
strengthen the vague belief which floated in his mind 
that in some way the intended liberality of Mrs. 
Adair had become known to Spiers and his son. He 
quietly said : 

“T have no claims on anything. There are two 
brothers, with families, who are older than I; so you 
see I can have no hope of ever succeeding to the 
family estate. My wife has few relatives—the onl 
one who has money she bas never known; and 
that lady should take the fancy to notice her now, no 
one can count on the caprices of an old woman who 
has everything in her own power.” 

Spiers testily said : 

‘*Tamsure | know nothing of Mrs. Ormond’s family, 
nor“€o I care to know. Waiting for dead people's 
shoes-isn’t to my taste anyhow, and I here tell you 
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flatly that if John should pursue this affair it will be 
against my consent. I’ve been insulted enough by 
you, without letting a girl come into my family with 
whom impertinence is probably hereditary. I am in 
a fair way to make money enough for me and mine 
without cringing to rich people to give me the means 
of living.” 

“Tam glad to hear that you are so prosperous” 
replied Mt, Ofmond, coldly. ‘“ As to my child, theme 
is no possi¥ié Ghance that she will ever become & 
member of your family circle; but should so great a 
misfortune ever bappen to her, I think she will 
never fore that she has had the training of 
alady. I wih you to say to your son that I know 
everything @#at bas passed between him and my 
daughter, aa@ EB warn him against interfering with 
her again imamy way. I too can carry firearms, and 
I will ase them to his detriment if he again attempt 
to annoy her. Before I leave town it is my purpose 
to call at a magiatrate’s office, and leave a 
to the effect thatmy life has been threatened by John 
Spiers, and if heskeald attack me unfairly, suspicion 
will at once bepointedat him. I shall also leave 
with a friend # written statement of the crime of 
which you were guilty, and a motive for his act will 
be furnishediby that. I think I haveplaced things 
on a proper feeting mow, Mr. Spiers, and I will bid 
you good day,” 


CHAPTER XL 

Om: thevappointed morning a hired carriage drove 
to the door; and Clare, with many tears, parted from 
those she wae to leave behind her, and the old yurse 
threw after the a shoe for lnck. 

The nurse had ed herself im the matter of 
the love charm, which she believed’would ensure to 
her young lady the favour of Mrs. Adair, and she 


had made two visite to Nancy Blodge since the evan~ | 
ing on which she spoke about it with Miss7*Ormond. 


Late on the previoussight’ehe had secured’the pre- 
cious ¢lixiv, and thet morning she brought it with 
much mystery to Olare’s apartment. The murse chose 
an opportunity when no one elee was in the 

and she triumphantly displayed ‘a small flat bottle 
filled with a transparent liquid of a pale amber colour. 

Clare subsided into gravity. She shrank from 
touching the bottle; yet it possessed a vivid interest 
for her as a possible means of winning her aunt’s re- 
gard, should she be so unfortunate as not to please 
that lady’s capricious fancy. 

With a slight tremor in her voice, she said: 

“Tt is all nonsense, nurse. I know that the liquor 
in that bottle is only some mess made up by old 
Nancy, and can be of no use ; but as you have taken 
the trouble to get it for me, and you have assured me 
that it is harmless, I will not refuse to accept it. I 
have no idea though that I shall be tempted to give 
Mrs. Adair any of it.”’ 

“ Mebbe not, but it’s safest to have it at hand, in 
case it’s wanting. I'll put it in this box, with your 
handkerchiefs, and anybody who sees it will think 
it’s some kind of perfumery what you use on them. 
Six drops for a dose, and it won’t change the taste 
of water nor wine either.” 

“Oh, well, put it out of sight before some one 
comes in. I suppose I must take it, or you’d be per- 
fectly miserable.” 

“IT should be very sorry, miss, if you didn’t, be- 
cause I'm sure you'll have need of it. Mrs. Adair has 
the most uncertain of tempers, if what I’ve heard tell 
of her is true.” 

“T declare you make me quite dread a meeting 
with my aunt. Such an old lady can’t be very for- 
midable, I think.” 

“She used to be thought a grand-looking womar, 
though she wasn’t so tall after all. It was just her 
proud way of carrying herself that made people say 
she looked like aborn queen. She’s lost all that now, 
for she’s old, and she’s had afftictions that’s made 
her know that Heaven don’t approve of. the ways of 
the scorner,”’ 

“There; please don’t talk about Mrs, Adair any 
more, or I shall lose all courage to face the ordeal 
before me. There is the breakfast bell, and we are 
going as soon as that is over. Hide the bottle, and 
lock my trunk while I am gone, nurse, and don’t 
forget to give me the key.” 

Clare hurried away, and the fatal elixir that was 
so craftily imposed on her—that was destined to 
bring her so much woe—was safely bestowed in her 
trunk by the poor old nurse, who thought she was 
doing the greatest service in her power to the being 
she loved best in the world. 

When the morning meal was over, Mr. Ormond 
sat a few moments with bis daughter, giving her 
such last words of advice as he thought would be 
useful to her in her new sphere. He had always 
been especially fond of her, and he felt very tender 
towards her in this parting hour. 

At length he drew her to him, and softly refieated 
gome lines that had once touched him: 


***Come, lean once more = my breast, 
As when a simple child caressing, 


For another day, and far away 
Wilt thou be from thy father’s blessing,’ 


“The young girl te whom those lines were ad- 
dressed was about to leave the home of her childhood 
as a bride; but the fragment I have quoted from the 

applies to you, my darling. You cannot know 
qi hard it is to me to give you up, and I would 
} never have done so had I not felt how incompetent 
Iam to wina bright future for those I love. Mrs. 
Adair has purchased the right to you, for a season at 
least, by her kindness to your mother; and you will 
beable to bear the exile from your own home when 
remember that the old lady's liberality has 
Bougiathope and light ina house that so sorely needed 
them.” 

Clarenwept silently upon his breast for a few mo- 
ments, then softly said: 

* Dear papa, I will try to be contented. I promise 
to make every effort to win the good opinion of my 
aunt, and. every day I will recall the advice you 
have given me, that I may guide myself by it.” 

“T ean ask no morethan that of you, my daughter. 
But remember one thing—there must be 

Yon have had one severe experience, which 

‘be a warning’ te-you. I wish you to marry 

when you find a noble and true man whois worthy | 
© 3 eee eee you must not take a 


a coguette’e@ experience.” 

‘* Dearest father, do mot, I emtreat, refer tosttat. 

humiliating affair sgein. Never again will I be 

tempted by fondness a a ~ 
Re a ee ut one 

intend to marry. remember how: young 
T am,. lyvean semeexcuse for the foll: 


of which Ihave been guilty.” 


ees 


Half an hour later Mim Ormond and 


were om their way te the pier. 

from the e, because did not wish to have 
it known that Clare was leaving the neighbourhood 
for an indefinite time. But John Spiers was on the 
watch, and he laughed in his sleeve at the useless 
precautions taken to conceal from him what was quite 
as well known to him as to the family at Ormonia. 

Mrs. Ford was an elderly women, with no family, 
and in possession of a comfortable independence. 
She owned a pretty suburban home. A row of Lom- 
bardy poplars was planted along the whole length of 
the iron fence, and trees, grass, and flowers were 
found in the small buat well-kept enclosure. The 
house was large and well ventilated, andin its hospi- 
table rooms every appliance for comfort was found. 

The old lady herself was. a plump, rosy-faced wo- 
man, who wore her own gray hair under a small lace 
cap trimmed with lilac ribbons. Her dress was al- 
ways black, relieved at the throat and wrists by bands 
of white linen. 

Mrs. Ormond bad warned her of their intended ar- 
rival, and everything was in order for their recep- 
tion. The guests were made to feel that they were 
welcome, and in a short time they felt themselves 
perfectly at home. 

The next few days were passed in a most agree- 
able manner to Clare. Every morning Mrs, Ford 
took herself and her mother im her carriage to the 
places they wished to visit, and they came back with 
such beautiful things as made the young girl’s heart 
dance for joy. A com outfit was purchased for 
her, and a women employed in the house to assist in 
the plain sewing, while the handsome dresses were 
taken to a fashionable mantua-maker to be made up 
in the latest style. 

Clare sewed very neatly herself, and she took 
great delight in preparing her new garments; but she 
also found time to receive and return the visits made 
to her by her eld schoolmates. When it became 
known that Mrs. Adair had made advances to herim- 
poverished kins woman—that Mrs. Ormond’s daughter 
we wid, in all ility, become the heiress of a large 
furtune—much interest was excited, and even luke- 
warm friends flocked to see those who for the last 
year had beem almost forgotten. Olare attended 
several small summer parties, and received so much 
admiration that her head might have been turned but 
for the warning given by her father. She thoroughly 
enjoyed the homage—what young and pretty girl 
would not ?—but she was carefulto make no distinc- 
tion among heradmirers. 

With much effort the wardrobe:was made ready by 
the day appointed by Mrs. Adair, and.on the evening 
before a gentlemanly-looking man, plainly dressed 
made his appearance at Mrs. Ford’s, and announced 
himself as Mr. Clifford, the manager of! Mrs. Adair’s 
business affairs. 

That lady bad spoken of him only as her manager 
but it was evident that he was an infinitely superior 





man to one who merely lnaked after tha erana. Ha 





talked intelligently on most subjects, and itincidentally 
came out, jn the course of the conversation, that Mr. 
Clifford had married a half-sister of Captain Adair, 
who was many years her brother’s junior; that he 
had been unfortunate in trade, and had gladly ac- 
-— a home at Riverdale for himself and his son. 
wife had been dead many years, but Mrs. 
Adair’s kindness to the bereaved child had, in some 
measntre, compensated for the loss the boy had sus- 


Mr. Clifford spoke with the simple straightforward- 
ness of a man who had nothing to conceal, with no 
thought of double-dealing in his mind, and Clare felt 
her heart open to bim.at once. She impulsively ex- 
claimed : 

“Tam so glad to hesr that Mrs. Adair likes one 
young person. My dearest hope:is that she will be 
as good to me as ske to your. son.” 

With « smile that wagevery genial, Mr. Clifford 


said: 
“ Mrs, Adair is particularly 


aor pow i 
two are of little value in ber 


aes ee a 


lat to all young 

me. She places: 

; but the first 

hout the last. I 

preciated mere 

re is something 
woman.” 

a mirror which 

ine ming even- 

at the reflection of the 


ca Mr. Clifford 
it. He quietly 
“Yow will stand that test easily enough, Miss Or- 
-werylavely. I think, too, you wil! 
. ownldn other respects, if you are 

allowed fair play.” 
oe amar sgl asked Clare, in sur- 
i. who has summoned me 


a beeanxious to judge me as 
; ie Mis. Adhie’sowialy, no doubt; but 


sie iewot the woman she once was, and she can be- 
influenced far more easily than in her earlier days.” 

“But who would desire to influence her against 
me, Mr. Clifford? You quite frighten me at the 
thought of an enemy under the strange roof I am 
going to be sheltered by.” 

“My dear yonng lady, do not jump to such rapid 
conclusions. You may chance to find a good friend 
in the lady I refer to, and in herself she is a very 
attractive person.” 

“But who is this person ??And what position does 
she hold in Mrs. Adair’s family ?” 

“ Miss Coyle is your auut’s companion. Sheis a 
young, beautiful, and highly accomplished woman ; 
she has lived with Mrs. Adair for the last year, gain- 
ing a degree of influence that I never expected any 
human creature to wield over her.” 

“Tn that case I can only wonder that Miss Coyle 
allowed me to be summoned to Riverdale’ at all,” 
said Clare, in a low voice. “If I understand you 
aright, my interests will be antagonistic to hers. 

“ Not necessarily so, unless——” He checked him- 
self suddenly, and, with a faint smile, said: “I have 
allowed myself to be beguiled into talking to yon as. 
if I had known you from your childhood. I do not 
think that you could make an evil use of anything I 
may tell you to put you on your guard, Miss Ormond- 
Your face is so true and good that I think I might 
trust you that far.” 

‘‘ Indeed—indeed you may,” was the eager reply. 
“T am so anxious to know something of this un- 
known land into which I am about to venture that I 
shall be most grateful for some knowledge of its in- 
habitants. I can be prudent. and reticent, too, Mr. 
Clifford, even if Iam a young girl; and I know that 
Lam incapable of making a treacherous useof any- 
thing you may say to me.” 

He regarded her gravely a moment, then said : 

“You are a very impulsive person, Miss Ormond ; 
but in spite of that I am not afraid to speak more 
plainly to. you than I would tomany an older woman. 

“T have carefully observed Miss Coyle since she 
has been at Riverdale, and you will somewhen know 
why I took pains to understand the manceuvres of 
this young lady. At first she evidently intended to 
induee Mrs. Adair to make a will in her own favonr, 
and this she might have accomplished but for one bar 
te success. The old lady hes a crochet in her head 
about the fair disposal of her property which I cannot 
now explain. It would not be fair to you to doso; 
but you will learn it in good time. Miss Coyle could 
not fulfil the required conditions, so she gave up and 
advocated the whim of Mrs, Adair to send for you. 
In fact, Iam not sure that she did not suggest it her- 
self. At first I thought her extremely self-interested, 
but of late 1am compelled to see that she is not so 
mercenary as I once believed her. Miss Coyle isa 

rson I cannot understand, and therefore I regard 
es as one not entirely to be trusted. I think she will 
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be very cordial and affectionate with you, and I merely 
wish to put you on your guard against trusting to 
her sincerity too implicitly. Pardon me, Miss Or- 
mond, but you are evidently so young and inex- 
perienced that I cannot allow you to go into—I was 
going to say the lions’ den, but that would. be gross 
exaggeration on my part—into—into the atmosphere 
of finesse you are about to enter, without giving you 
some idea of what you will have to encounter.” 

Clare grew pale, and anxiously said : 

“I fearthat I shall be unequal to what lies before 
me, Mr. Clifford. I havelivedina happy and united 
family,and I have been taught to the truth of 
Wordsworth’s beautiful lines: 

“* There is a. comfort im the strength of love; 

*Twill make a thing endurable which else 

Would overset the brain or break the heart.’ 
I have had no experience im duplicity or coldness ; 
how then am I to cope with them among strangers, 
and with no one to sustain mein the conflict ? If m 
parents had not accepted Mrs. Adair's bounty, I thin 
I should beg to be taken back to my own home, and 
allowed to remain there.” 

“ My dear young lady, that would simply be throw- 
ing away your chances of a brilliant and, I hope,a 
happy future. Mrs. Adair has quick perceptions, and 
a desire to be just in her dealings; both thosefacts 
are in your favour, fora guiléless nature,such as I 
am sure yours is, will make a favourable impression 
on her from the first; and if you find it possible to 
fall into her plans for you, Miss Coyle will have no 
power to injure you in any way.” 

“But what are her plans?” 

“ Ah, that is what I cannot tell you. If I betrayed 
them she would never forgive me, and, besides, I 
have reasons of my own for withholding them. In 
due time Mrs. Adair will enlighten you herself, and 
Ican only hope that. you will then find no difficulty 
in complying with her wishes.” 

“Oh, what a complicated existence you 
must all lead in that new home to which I am geing, 
Mrs. Adair is a sort of sphinx, I suppose, and we 
must all bow before her till her oracuitar lips unclose 
and reveal the fate she assigns us. Yowseem to be 


interested in her decisions as well as this Miss Coyle, 
and I am sure I myself am.” 

Mr. Clifford changed colour slightly, but hegravely 
said: 
“ You show more acuteness in your judgment than 


I expected, but you are right; Iam interested. If 
you understood all, you would see that I have the 
right to be'so, Miss Ormond. You will havea friend 
in me, remember, let things turn out as they a 5 3 
and I have much influence with the old lady. I i 
could only understand the subtle plans of Claudia Coyle 
I am almost sure I could make myself master of the 
situation. If I could, I assure you that you should 
not be a loser.” 

“Thank you. I shall be glad to have one friend 
to turn to, on whom [ can rely; but what you lave 
said to me only frightens.and bewilders me. I am 
such a sad coward that I would turn back now if 
such a thing were possible,” 

“Tt is too late for that. You will win, my child 
—you must win, if you will only be true to the fine 
instincts of your nature. I am a. good judge of 
character; and I see that you are one-to be trusted 
to do whatis right and proper, even under the most 
difficult circumstances. Accept Miss Coyle’s ad- 
vances, but confide nothing to her, for your interests 
and hers are antagonistic; do not forget that. She 
will fascinate you in spite of this warning ; she will 
probably tell you that to her you owe it that Mrs. 
Adair remembered that your mother and her family 
are all the relatives she has in the world. But do 
not be won over to look on her aga true friend. I 
mistrust her, and not without cause.” 

After a pause, Clare replied: 

“TI will try to remember all you have said, but I 
shall hate to suspect and mistrust. one with whom I 
must be thrown in contact every day. Iam very grate- 
ful for yourinterest in me, Mr. Clifford, but I am afraid 
that you have only made my position more difficult in 
Mrs. Adair’s house by what: you have told me,” 

“That may be so, Miss.Ormond, but I could not, 
in fairness to you, allow you to walk blindly into 
any snare that scheming woman may prepare for you. 
Thope you will at least give me credit for kindly 
feeling towards yourself, as oue of the motives that 
impelled me to this confidence.” 

Clare could not help saying : 

“Then you had more than one motive.” 

Clifford smiled slightly as he replied : 

“IT see that one must be careful in the choice of 
words when speaking with you. Yes, I had other 
motives—but they are not detrimental to you. Time 
will enable you to judge of them, and also to under- 
stand why I cannot now speak more plainly.” 

Clare frankly offered him her hand, and said : 

“T can @ your motives on trust, Mr. Clifford, 
for I feel sure that you mean only good to me.” 





“Thank you; that is well. You will have more 
confidence in yourself if you feel that you have a 
friend near you in whom you can trust. I think we 
had better go in now, or your mother will wonder 
what we have been speaking of so long. She is sorry 
to lose you, and it may be as well not to increase her 
uneasiness by speaking of what has passed between 
us out here.” 

He had drawn her from the house, under the pre- 
text of getting a better view of the frigate lying at 
anchor in the harbour, and they had been walking 
on the beach, which was only a few hundred yards 
distant from the dwel 

In reply to his last words, Olare nodded intelli- 
gently, and they walked forward im silence, while 
she furtively glanced at the graveface of her com- 
panion, and felt that it was one she could trust. 

Mr. Clifford wasa man of fifty, with regular, well- 
cut features, deep, clear gray eyes, and dark hair 
slightly sprinkled with gray. His face was smoothly 
shaven, and the expression of his mouth was gentle, 
though the square chin indicated firmness. His tall 
form drooped slightly forward, and he had more the 
air of a student than a man of active business habits. 

When they reached the house they found that 
Mr. Ormond had arrived, and on meeting the two 
gentlemen recognised each other as aequaintances 
who had met more than once in a benking establish- 
ment with which they had both transacted business. 

“ Upon my word, Clifford, are you the manager of 
whom Mrs. Adair spoke in her letter tome? Iknow 
that you are a conrection of hers,.and I really think 
the proud old dame might have referredte you more 
respectfully.” 

“I do oversee her affairs, and in that sense I am 
her man-of-all-work,” Mr. Glifferd, smiling. 
“| see that the servants are well treated and properly 
cared for, tao, though I do not participate in work. 


_ Mrs. Adair has but one name to bestow on the person 


who renders bersuch service, and I am not-too proud 


| to bear. it, I assure you.” 


“That is well ; and you really like this old lady ? 
I am going to send: my danghter to her, but I do it 
with many misgivings. I shall feel easier about her 
since’ yon are the person sent to escort her to her 


| new home.” 


“ Thank you. After supper is over I wish to speak 
to you in private; we can stroll. out. with our cigars, 
and have as long a talk as we please.” 

Mr. Ormond assented, and that evening they were 


absent more than an hour. Every moment of the 


time was in earnest conversation, and when 
they at last. thought of returning, My..Ormond ear- 
nestly said : 

“I feel grateful to you for the interest you. take in 
Clare, and I shall feel better satisfied now that I know 
she bas a good friend where she is geing, Ais to the 
other matter, we must leave affains to take their 
course, Interference would probably mar-our plans. 
As to Miss Coyle, sheis dangerous, and to be guarded 
against.” 

“ Yes, she is secretive, and therefore to be mis- 
trusted. I shall foil her yet, if I can only ascertain 
her motives for wishing your daughter to. come to 
Riverdale.” 

“If I thought it was with any evil intent, I would 
take my child back with me, and give up.all hopes 
from Mrs. Adair.” 

“ You may trust your daughter teme. Sheis charm- 
ing, and Mrs. Adair will yet make her-the heiress.” 


(To be continued.) 








Precutiar Goop Fripay Baquzsrs:—Consistent 
with a custom about 300 years old, 60 of the youn; 
scholars at Christ’s Hospital attended the service on 
Good Friday at All Hallows Church, and afterwards 
they each received a new penny and.a small packet 
of almonds and raisins. Among the boyswere four- 
teen who were present last year af thesame singular 
ceremony, The custom was imaugurated by the 
will of Peter Symonds, which also provides for the 
payment of a guinea to the rector for preaching the 
sermon. The rector (the Rev. C. Mackenzie), who 
preached the sermon, was assisted in the service b 
the Rev. H. C. Hardingham and the Rev. M. 
Lusignan.. Other call bequests under the same 
will were distributed to the poor. They consisted 
of shillings and loaves, and used to be given away 
over Be page grave, in Liverpool Street, now 
covered by » railway terminus. Thebooks of St. 
— oe record a more curious gift, - the 

a rent-charge on certain property, 
applied to the destruction of ladybirds in the parish, 
which appears at one time to have been infested 
with those insects. In the parish of St. Bartholo- 
mew-the-Great a donor left a small sum of money 
to be distributed over her tomb on Good Friday. 
This was also observed this year, the Rey. A. Squibb 
(curate), who preached the sermon, laying after the 
service about twenty sixpences upon a.stone in the 
churchyard, near, as is thought, to the grave of the 
testatrix, The money was taken by a number of 








old women who had been selected to receive tho 
gift. The ceremony is said to be almost as old as 
the church, and the will providing for it ig lost. 


OLIVE’S TRUST. 
By the Author of “ Fault on. Both Sides,” &c. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
*Tis a long, ‘tis a last, tis a beautiful rest 
When all sorrow has passed from the brow and 
the breast, 


And the lone spirit truly and wisely may crave 
The sleep that is.dreamless, the sleep of the 
grave. Eliza Cook. 

A BLACK, murky, sloshy night in the east-end of 
London—the rain descending in a dull, steady 
downpour, the sky dark as ink, the muddy streets 
deserted by all save some drunken roysterers stag- 
gering noisily and unsteadily homeward, and by 
some miserable others, poor, hollow-cheeked, sunken- 
eyed wretches, cowering under archways and in 
doorways without a home to go to. 

The “publics” down by the docks were doing 
a roaring trade. From them came sounds of gin- 
begotten merriment, shrieks of pv my shouts of 
ribald song and jest, for Jack ashore was there 
spending his hard earnings of many months ina 
few days’ drunken riot, finding that so long as a 
shilling remained in his pockets he had no lack of 
friends to assist him in “ enjoying ” himself. 

The closing hour was near—the time that inexor- 
ablelaw has fixed for the cessation of the assuaging 
of real or imaginary thirst was at hand. The pot- 
boys of the various establishments were busy with 
the shutters, and the police, in their shiny capes, 
which glistened beneath the gas lamps, were on the 
look-out for any attempted infrmgement of the law. 

From the blaze of gaslight out into the wet and 
muddy streets came the merrymakers to hurry 
through the rain to their homes, then in, in 
a few minutes, the thoroughfares were Uonted, 
and no sound broke the quiet but the never-ceasing 

tering of the rain upon the pavement. 

But ere long a hoarse, stentorian voice broke the 
silence with a shout that brought men from their 
inane dd the homeless from their hiding-places. 

ire |? 

Then the heavy engines came rattling and thun- 
dering along, tearing through the narrow thorough- 
fares with many a warning cry from the brass-hel- 
meted men who clustered upon them, and at once 
the streets, deserted the moment before, were alive 
with men and boys racing madly after the engines, 
ep and hooting at the prospect of a good 

e. 
A lurid glare lit up the sky, telling that the fire 
had already obtained some considerable hold upon 
the building it was eager to devour. 

“ Where is: it?” chorused a hundred voices. 

4 in Row” was the answer shouted in re- 
sponse, and the erowd, swelling in numbers every 
moment, rushed headlong on till it reached the 
scene of the conflagration. 

It was the shop and house im which Olive Mark- 
ham had had her first interview with the dwarf that 


was burning. 

The crowd, kept away by the police, watched the 
tongues of flame as they darted from the windows, 
lic the walls and devouring all that was com- 
bustible. The ines worked, throwing volumes 
of water upon the building, but the fire had obtained 
too firm a hold upon the old house to render their 
efforts to save it of any avail, and the firemen 
directed their efforts more to prevent the conflagra- 
tion from spreading to the adjoining buildings. 

“* It’s old Joe Billings’s,”’ said some one. 

Then arose wild conjectures as to the probable 
amount of valuable property likely to be destroyed, 
and fabulous stories passed from mouth to mouth 
of chests full of jewels and cellars full of gold 
which rivalled the “ Arabian Nights” for magnifi- 
cence. 

“ Where’s the old man ?' Have they got him out ?” 

“The dwarf? Lor’! he’s too grand a gentleman 
to sleep at the place where he makes his money. He 
ain’t there.” 

‘“* Nobody in the house ?” 

Nobody.” 

“ That’s funny, too.” 

%“ When the fire was discovered they knocked and 
they knocked and knocked, and if there’d been any 
one there it stands to reason they'd ha’ heard—don’t 
it?” 

“ Well P” é 

“ Well then they broke the door in and tried to 
get upstairs, but the smoke and the flame drove ’em 
back.” 


So the people in the crowd talked, while the fire 
crackled and burned, and the thick, heavy smoke, 
crimsoned by the lurid flames, rolled in massy 
volumes across the sky, and the engines thumped 
and thundered, and the water splashed and hissed 
in the heat without one whit diminishing the fury 
of the blaze, 
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When the fire was at its height, and when all 
hope of saving the dwarf’s house had passed away, 
a shrill scream, audible above every din, escaped 
the lips of a woman in the crowd. 

“See, see!” she cried, pointing with thin, trem- 
bling finger to the window of a top room, which as 
yet the flames had not reached. “See, there issome 
one up there—some one alive and moving!” 

Every eye was turned in the direction she indi- 
cated, and a thrill of horror passed through the 
crowd, for against the window panes there was 
dimly discernible something dark moving back- 
wards and forwards, as if trying to make its escape 
and, bewildered or confused, unable to find the win- 
dow fastening. 

Shouts for the fire-escape arose on every side, and 
as it was quickly brought to the spot the voices of 
the spectators were hushed, and with breathless 
eagerness they watched every movement of the fire- 
men, who were now directing all their energies to 
prevent the flames from spreading to the top room, 
against the window of which the ladder was being 
adjusted. 

Quick as were the actions of the brave brigade it 
seemed an age to the eager, excited crowd. The 
hum of conversation was hushed, not a sound broke 
the silence save the beating and throbbing of the 
engines, the roar of the flames, and the hissing of the 
elements in antagonism, but when a fireman, fully 
accoutred, with axe in hand, commenced to ascend 
the ladder a ringing cheer burst forth, greeting his 
noble efforts. 

Slowly, scorched by the heat, and at times half- 
hidden by the smoke, he mounted, his every pro- 
ating watched with breathless interest from be- 
ow. 

He reached the topmost window ; then crash, crash 
fell the axe, wielded by a muscular arm, and the 
splintered window-frame and shivered glass fell in. 

At the same moment a gust of wind blew aside 
the smoke, and a bright glare of fire revealed, not 
the stunted form of the dwarf, but the black cat 
Zam, his constant companion. 

A sigh of relief first from the crowd, then a roar 
of laughter, for it does not take much to excite the 

merriment of a mass of people. 

‘*Save the cat!’ some one shouted. 

The ry! was taken up on every side, and the fire- 
man did his utmost to carry out the order, but Zam 
refused to be saved. He remained at the window, 
but each time the fireman endeavoured to seize him 
he eluded his grasp, retreating into the room, cry- 
ing piteously, to return the next moment and re- 
peat the performance, much to the amusement of 
the on-lookers. 

But the fire spread and the smoke thickened, and 
the man was forced to seek his own safety by de- 
scending, leaving the unfortunate cat to perish in 
the flames. 

For some time the spectators saw Zam at the win- 
dow and heard his appealing cries, then he jumped 
back into the room and they saw him no more. 

There had not been such a fire in the neighbour- 
hood for many a year. The houses in Tarpaulin 
Row were old, and built to a great extent of wood, 
and the flames having got possession revelled and 
rioted among them, hissing and spluttering in 
derision at the water cast upon them, and it was 
several hours before they showed any sign of capi- 
tulation. The morning broke cold and cheerless, 
and the gray dawn fell on the faces of a haggard, 
dirty crowd, on the smeared and stained parapher- 
nalia of the fire brigade, usually so bright and spot- 
less, and on the charred, blackened, smoking ruins 
of what had been three houses the previous day. 

The fire was conquered, the conflagration was sub- 

dued, though here and there a beam smouldered 
and ever and anon broke into flame; the firemen 
still remaining at their posts, all apprehension of a 
fresh outbreak was over, the excitement was at an 
end, and the crowd who had stopped through the 
night entranced by the spectacle went home to gos- 
sip about what they had seen, and to invent the 
wildest rumours anent the wealth likely to be dis- 
covered amongst the ruins. 
_ The ashes of Joseph Billings’s house were, accord- 
ing to popular report, the diamond mines of Gol- 
conda and the gold fields of Australia combined, 
and many were the speculations as to what the 
dwarf would say and do when he came down at his 
usual hour in the morning to find his house and shop 
a mass of smoking ruins, with but one room remain- 
ing, recognisable as a chamber, and that the one in 
which his favourite cat Zam had sought refuge and 
had refused to quit. 

Nobody in Tarpaulin Row knew Joseph Billings’s 
private address. He had kept that a close secret 
from every one, and even the most prying of inqui- 
sitive neighbours had been unable to discover 
whither it was he went after he closed his shop, nor 
whence it was he came when he shuffled along the 
street within a few minutes of the same hour every 
morning. 

_ He was disliked and not a little feared in Tarpau. 
lin Row, and those were not wanting who declareg 





—knowing nothing about it—that the fire was a 
just retribution on him for “ grinding the face of the 
poor,” while others talked to their hearts’ content 
of the wicked never thriving, and of the punish- 
ment that awaited the avaricious and the usurious. 

As the hour at which he was accustomed to arrive 
at his place of business drew near the curiosity 
and excitement in the neighbourhood became in- 
tense, and a crowd collected for the express pur- 
pose of hearing his words and viewing his actions 
when he should discover the mischance that had be- 
fallen him in the course of the night. 

The hour struck, but the dwarf did not Sppear; 
the quarters chimed, and still Joe Billings not 
arrived in Tarpaulin Row, and strange whispers 
passed about, and strange rumours circulated 
amongst the crowd. In consequence of these 
whispers and rumours, 4 little later in the day the 
ladder was once more erec against the window 
of eS only room the flames had not utterly de- 
stroyed. 

Tt was dangerous work for any one to mount that 

ladder, for the brick and wood work hung tottering 
over the smoking ruins, as if needing but the 
slightest touch to send them all crashing down ; but 
brave men were not wanting to volunteer to make 
the attempt, for the report had gone abroad that the 
reason the cat had refused to leave the upstairs room 
was that in it lay his master—dead. 
Others mocked at the reason, for there are plenty 
ignorant enough to refuse to believe in the affection 
and attachment of a cat, and in this instance those 
who mocked were wrong. 

On the partially burnt, charred floor of that up- 
stairs room there lay the dead body of Joseph Bil- 
lings, and by it that of Zam. 

The fire had not disfi the dwarf past recog- 
nition. He ar te) eaten oe _ smoke, 
not the more painful, an pone ing death by burning. 

One outstretched hand was tightly clenched on 
something clutched in the agony of death. 

That something was neither gold nor jewel, it was 
that which he valued above either, a small white kid- 
glove—white no longer, but saturated with water, 
singed by fire, and discoloured by smoke—the glove 
that, unknown to Olive, he had taken from the table 
where she had thrown it after her return from her 
sister’s wedding—the glove he had put next his 
heart that evening when he had breathed the hope 
that could never be realised. 

Poor fellow! His sufferings and sorrows were at 
anend. With this tragedy closed the last scene of 
a miserable life, a life spent in continual morbid ap- 
prehension of evil—a life marred by a sensitive 
horror of his own deformity. Yet, as Olive Mark- 
ham found, a deformed mind is not natutally the 
inhabitant of a deformed body. 

It would be well for us all at times to remember 
that a bright jewel may have a dull setting, and 
shine all the more brilliantly in consequence, for, in 
spite of Joseph Billings’s stunted growth and ugly 
features, we make bold to say he was as good, honest, 
and true-hearted a man as ever breathed. 





CHAPTER XXIx. 
Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind, 
More than quick words, do move a woman's mind. 
Two of Verona. 

Mas. GREVILLE PaisLEyY was sitting one even- 
ing in the pretty, elegant drawing-room of her house 
in Mayfair, and Alice Markham was reclining on a 
low cushion beside her, almost at her feet. They 
made a beautiful group ; the matured and more 
artificial charms of the elder lady were a striking con- 
trast to the delicate and youthful bloom of her 
protégée, for the few months passed in London had 
served to change Alice from a pretty girl to a beau- 
tiful woman. She had not been all this time under 
the guidance of Mrs. Greville Paisley without hav- 
ing learned much from her; and one of the most 
easily acquired lessons in such a school and at 
Alice’s age is the art of enhancing personal attrac- 
tions by the aid of dress and other surroundings. 

Everything in the rooms habitually used by Mrs. 
Paisley spoke of the excessive care and thought be- 
stowed in ing all subservient to the one end and 
aim of her whole life—namely, to be always attrac- 
tive and fascinating. The es tone of the 
room was a deli@ate rose colour, which gave a faint 
glow to the complexion. The lamp especially had 
a pink glass shade of so —— refined and sub- 
dued a tint that it must have been made to order; 
and the light falling from it made the face look like 
waxwork, 

_Yet though no other spectator than her young 
visitor was present to be impressed, Mrs. Paisley, 
from habit, seated herself with her back to the 
light, while the soft drapery of damask and lace 
curtains behind her, the elegantly shaped furniture, 
the exquisite Parian statuettes, and variety of 
ornaments scattered around, served to make charm- 
ing backgrounds and accessories to the picture in 
which the mistress of this fairy palace was the 
principal fi 





gure. 
In her hand she held a letter, very closely written 








on foreign paper. It was from Alice’s sister, Cora 
now Ladyde Dardy. It was dated from Venice, anc 
contained the most enthusiastic descriptions of al’ 
the beauties of art and nature Cora seen it 
that wonderful land of Italy. 

Mrs. Greville Paisley read aloud portions of this 
letter from time to time, and commented on them for 
Alice’s benefit. 

“Cora has been to a grand ball at the Austrian 
Embassy at Florence. She says she danced every 
dance, and had to refuse no end of partners, all of 
them men of distinguished rank. , my dear, see 
what it is to have such a husband, with an ancient 
title and money enough to make it worth bearing ! 
We must get another rich lord for you, Alice, and 
then you too can go to Italy.” 

Alice opened her large brown eyes still wider, and 
looked up to her Mentor’s face as if seeking inspira- 
tion from an oracle. 

“You have improved vastly, child,” said Mrs. 
Paisley, stroking Alice’s rich chestnut hair, “ since 
I undertook to form = I wonder how long you 
would have lived at Ripplebrook before you would 
have learned that becoming way of wearing your 
hair. But you should place the bow a little more 
to the side—that’s it, dear.” 

After a short pause Alice asked: 

“Has Cora been out in a gondola yet ?” 

“Oh, yes. She says, ‘ We had a long excursion 
to-day in a gondola; no words can describe the 
soothing effect of the gentle, gliding motion. We 
are going to dine to-night at the Princess Tor- 
toni’s; they say an Austrian archduke and a Russian 
prince will be there; and I shall wear my emerald 
and diamond set.’ By the way, Alice,” said Mrs. 
Greville Paisley, beosking off the letter, “I must 
write and tell to be sugg to get some pearl 
and coral ornaments; they are to be so much 
better in Italy, and De Dardy would give her a whole 
jeweller's shop if she asked him.” 

“It’s awfully nice to be so rich,” replied Alice. 

“Well, dear, if you don’t neglect your chances, 
I haven't the least doubt but that you may draw 

uite as good a prize. There’sSir Ralph Henniker. 
‘on followed you very closely at the last 
ps But he’s very old—at least he must be near 

y.” 
“Well, my dear, what of that ? Don’t men marry 
after forty nd 

“Yes; but I would rather have a young man.” 

“My dear, Sir Ralph has twenty or thirty thou- 
sand a-year !’’ 

“ Well,” said Alice, with an arch smile, ‘‘ he has 
not proposed yet.” 

“It’s in a woman’s powst to make any man pro- 
pose to her if she is only young and good-looking— 
provided also she has certain opportunities to exer- 
cise her skill. I'll make the opportunities for you, 
dear; you have youth and beauty, and I s ex- 
pect you to be a credit to me as Cora has been.”’ 

‘ Perhaps some one more suitable may be found.” 

“Child, what do you want better? An ancient 
family, a title, and thirty thousand a year ?”’ 

“Yes; but I mean some one who looks less like 
a grizzly bear, and is younger, and who would be a 
companion to me.”’ 

“ Nonsense, Alice, you can get all that in every 
one you meet, and you will have plenty of amuse- 
ment and companionship when you’re once Lady 
Henniker. You won’t want your husband to be 
mb py but the man who gives you that desirable 
position.” 

@Silenced, but perhaps not quite convinced, Alice 
was thinking over the last maxim, that a husban 

need not be a companion, as that could be easily 
found anywhere; and wondering whether it were 
not possible often to unite the two, and, if so, 
whether it might not be done in her case; and that 
at any rate she was so young that she might as well 
wait a bit, when the door opened, and a tall foot- 
man, in an elegant livery of dark green and gold, 
ang noiselessly, bearing in his hand a silver 

ver. 

He held it out to Mrs. Paisley with a look of in- 
describable disgust and contempt. Onit was a dirty 
little envelope, all crumpled and soiled as if it had 
lain in a pocket, and that not a clean one, for a 
week. The writing was that of an ignorant person, 
who spelt Mrs. Greville Paisley’s name in such an 
extraordinary manner that it was wonderful how 
the missive ever found her. 

She took the note in silence. 

The footman, evidently burning with curiosity, 
lingered in the room, poked the fire, and arranged the 
curtains, but his mistress was too accomplished an 
actress to betray herself by even asking him to go. 

The dirty note lay in her lap, but shaded by her 
hand from Alice’s observation. The girl no- 
ticed the shabby epistle before Mrs. Paisley took 
it, and concluded from a hasty glance that it was 
some bill or pomees petition. 

When the footmwan had left the room Mrs. Paisley 
opened the envelope and read the few words scrawled 





on the dirty scrap of paper inside. Her hand trem- 
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bled, her face grew pale as she did so; she held the 
note to the lamp a moment, then, throwing the 
burning paper on the floor, stamped on the ashes 
» with her foot till there was nothing left but a little 
black powder. 

Alice looked on in amazement. Never before had 
she seen Mrs. Paisley show such agitation. Her 
hands trembled ; indeed, her whole frame shook so 
that she grasped the%able for support. f 

Presently she turned to a stand of plants in a 
corner near, bending as if to smell the fragrance; 
but without seeming to see what she was doing, she 
caught hold cf a priceless specimen, the blossom of a 
plant that had gained the first medal at the finest 
show of the year, and crushed it as she tore it from 
the stem, plucking it to pieces as she stood evidently 
undecided what course to pursue. . 

At last she seemed to make up her mind. She 
brushed the lovely petals from the table where they 
had fallen, and, turning to Alice, said : 

“T must go out, my dear.” 

** Go out—alone ?”” 

“Yes, dear. Why not?” 

Tt is so late.” ; 

“ All the better. I shall not meet any who will 
detain me. Ring the bell, Alice, and when it is an- 
swered say I want a cab immediately.” 

“Let me go with you, Mrs, Paisley.” 

“No, certainly not.” 

‘Then must you go now, and quite alone ?” 

“Yes. Don’t worry me, Alice. It is important 
business, you may be sure. Ring the bell, and give 
the message I desired you.” 

So saying, Mrs. Paisley swept from the room, 
leaving Alice in a state of wonder and perplexity at 
the nm ya ery | change that dirty bit of paper had 
produced in her hos 

At last, dismissing #88 hatter from her mind as 
inexplicable, Alice took up the third volume of the 
last new novel, and was soon so absorbed in its con- 
tents that sheforgotall about Mrs. Paisley’s hurried 
departure and the note that occasioned it as she 
followed the fortunes of her favourite heroine. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Paisley had hastily put on her 
out-door dress, and found the footman waiting in 
the hall as she came down. 

“Cab’s here, ma’am.” 

‘Open the door,” and she entered the carriage. 

“ Where shall I tell him to go to?” said the ser- 
vant. 

“To Oxford Street.” 

The tall footman had hoped for some indication by 
which he might trace his mistress’s proceedings ; 
but this direction quite baffled him, and, returning 
to the house, he slammed the door in disgust. 

. * . . * 


Within the walls of a certain prison a certain 
wretched man was pacing to and fro in his cell ; he 
muttered to himself, he clenched his fists, at times 
he beat his forehead savagely with his hard hands. 
Hour after hour passed away, eagerly he looked 
from time to time at the door, but it was always 
the same, firm and immovable. 

kness came on, still the door was shut, still 
the man paced backwards and forwards in gloomy 


despair. 

Suddenly the bolt was withdrawn, the ponderous 
door slowly opened ; by the dim light of the jailer’s 
lamp a vision of beauty entered that drear abode. 

A faint odour of roses, a sound of rustling gar- 
ments, and the bright form stood beside him. 


The keeper placed a light on the table and de- 
parted, and, as if his absence left her without pro- 
tection, the lady shrank as close as she could to the 
door of the cel’ and eyed the prisoner within with 
alarm and horror. 

“I knew you would come,”’ he said, with a half- 
chuckle. 

The name of that prisoner was Richard Holt, 
better known to the police and his friends as “‘ Black 
Dick,” and the name of the lady who came to see 
him in the prison cell was Mrs. Greville Paisley. 


CHAPTER Xxx. 
Strong reasons make strange actions. King John. 

Hap Olive had less faith, had she been less 
strong in innocence, she never would have followed 
the leading of the half-intoxicated woman into that 
disreputable neighbourhood, nor have entered the 
house which the woman told her was inhabited by 
her father. 

Up the narrow, dark, dirty stairs she went, en- 
countering on her way those who stared at her in 
wonder and amazement, as well they might, for it 
was but seldem anything so lovely found its way 
into their home. 

On a landing Olive’s guide paused. 

“ That’s the door,” said she, and stood back for 
Olive to enter first. 

_The poor girl, her limbs trembling, her heart pal- 
pitating at the thought that but a thin piece of 
wood separated her from her father, rapped with her 
knuckles timidly against the panels. 


pr Come in,” said a low, sad voice, and Olive 








It was a dingy, miserable, poorly furnished room, 
that had not even the merits of cleanliness or tidi- 
ness—a room that, out of crowded cities, the 
poorest houseless vagrant would not have inhabited 
—a room that, with its fellows in the overfilled 
London courts and alleys, breeds fever, pestilence, 
and disease. 

In one corner was a rickety old bed, covered with 
a faded, tawdry, patchwork counterpane. At the 
window the only attempt at decoration consisted of 
a pair of curtains, once white, now brown and yellow 
with the smoke and dust of months. 

A handful of fire, hardly sufficient to boil the 
kettle perched upon it, smouldered rather than 
burned in the grate, anda table close at hand bore 
two cracked china cups, a battered teapot, anda 
tiny milk-jug, all showing plainly enough that this 
was the only room rented by the inhabitants, that 
it served them “for kitchen, for parlour, for bed- 
room and all.” 

These details, and many similar ones, Olive Mark- 
ham took in ata single glance, then her attention 
was wholly concentrated on the figure of a man 
seated in a chair, bending over the grate, doing his 
best to e the obstinate fire into some sem- 
blance of a blaze. 

Was it possible that aged and bent figure was 
that of her father ? 

“Ts that you come back ?” asked the man. 

‘Yes, it’s me,” Olive’s guide answered, with 
many nods and winks and signs to the girl to go 
forward without revealing her presence by speaking. 

Olive had no longer any doubt. She knew the 
voice that had spoken, she knew she had found her 
father; but still she hesitated. There was some- 
thing so awful to her in the fact of finding him thus 
sunk in squalor and misery that she feared to ap- 
proach him. 

Then Rawdon Markham turned his face towards 
her—a haggard face, half-hidden by the unkempt 
white hair and beard which flowed down over the 
collar of his shabby coat. 

He stared at his daughter as if she had been a 
spectre from another world. He raised: his two 
skinny hands, armed with long, claw-like nails, and 
with them pushed back the mass of matted hair 
which hindered his vision. 

**Olive! Olive!’’ he said softly to himself, as one 
talking in a dream. 

Hearing her name again pronounced in the well- 
remembered, well-loved accents, the girl, heedless 
of everything else save that once again she was in 
the presence of her father, sprang forward with an 
exclamation of joy, and the next moment lay pant- 
ing and sobbing in Rawdon Markham’s arms. 

“‘ My darling, my darling!’’ he cried, in a voice 
half-choked by emotion, and tenderly he patted her 
fair face, while the tears trickled down his rough, 
furrowed cheeks ; and thus, after a separation of 
many months, father and daughter met again. 

Thus it was, in such a plight and such a place, that 
Mr. Markham was discovered. He, heretofore 
the very pink of neatness, the perfect gentleman, 
the tenant of well-ordered Ripplebrook Lodge, now 
a squalid, uncared-for creature dwelling in poverty 
and foulness. 

A few months had wrought this change. A few 
months—yes, and by what influence ? 

Olive raised her eyes and-they rested on the crea- 
ture who had brought her to her father, the woman 
with the coarse, blouted face, the blear eyes, and 
the tawdry finery which hung loosely about her un- 
gainly frame. 

She had taken a black bottle from a cupboard, 
and, sitting on the edge of the bed, was tilting the 
contents into a footless wine-glass, a very useful 
vessel to her, for, as it could not be set down, it 
furnished her with an excuse for emptying the con- 
tents down her capacious throat as soon as poured 


out. 

She winked knowingly at the astonished girl, and 
drank her health in silent pantomime. 

Olive had no difficulty in identifying the influence 
that had transformed her father from what he had 
been to what he was, yet the mystery was no less 
inexplicable than before, and the wonder remained 
the same that Rawdon Markham, of his own free 
will, should desert his daughters and a comfortable 
home for the sake of a drunken old woman and the 
—_ misery of a wretched room in a foul London 
cou 

Olive clasped her father’s hand tightly in her own, 
hardly daring to believe the evidence of her own 
eyes. It was difficult to say whether or not the joy 
of meeting her father once again was counteracted 
by the pain of finding him in such a place and with 
such surroundings. 

Rawdon Markham was truly and unfeignedly glad 
to see his dearly loved Olive again—his voice, his 
look, his manner showed that beyond a doubt—but 
when the joyful surprise and enthusiasm of the first 
meeting had subsided the unfortunate man looked 
round him at all the signs of squalid poverty,’and 
shuddered as his eyes turned from the stained walls, 
the carpetless floor, and the cracked tea service to 





his daughter, who sat at his feet in the same attitude 
he had been accustomed to see her at Ripplebrook, 
looking up into his face with the old look of trusting 
confidence and happy innocence. 

Anything more incongruous than Olive Markham 
in that wretched room could not well be imagined, 
yet she, the person of all others to notice the incon- 
gruity, forgot it all in the joy of regaining the only 
parent she had ever known. 

Not so Mr. Markham. Every moment it was 
brought more closely home to him, and it was in a 
tone that was harsh and severe, though not inten- 
tionally unkind, that he asked : 

‘Olive, why did you come here ?” 

Why did she come there? Her heart sank within 
her at the question. Why did she come there? If 
her father did not know the depth of her love for 
him—if he could not comprehend the attachment 
which had led her to leave so much for his sake— 
how could she hope to find words in which to ex- 
press it? 

“* This is no fit place for you,” Rawdon Markham 
bey 9 mar “You poems not remain here.” 

“Come away with me,” she rejoined, pleadingly. 
“ Why should you remain here bs Ld gu 

“No, you don’t,” said the old woman, crossing 
the floor with a noticeable unsteadiness of gait. 
« You're not going to walk off with him, I can tell 

ou. 

Olive looked pathetically in her father’s face, but 
he averted his head and bent his eyes on the ground. 

“Do you know who I am?” continued the old 
woman. ‘Shall I tell you? I’m Mrs. Markham, I’m 
his lawful wedded wife—let him deny it if he can.”’ 

He made no attempt to deny the statement, but 
cowered before Olive’s gaze. 

“It was not my fault—not my fault,” he mer- 
mured. ‘Some day you will learn all I have suf- 
fered, then perhaps, Olive, you may have some pity 
for me—don’t condemn me unheard—I have tried to 
be a good parent to you—even this ”—and he shud- 
dered as he looked round him—“ even this was done 
for your sake.”’ 

“Tl tell you all about it,” said the creature who 
called herself Mrs. Markham, in a sudden access cf 
tipsy friendliness, seating herself close by Olive. 
“i'm his wife, you’re his daughter; so, you see, 
you’re my daughter—he, he, he!’ 

“Am I her daughter?” Olive asked, fearingly lay- 
ing her hand on Rawdon’s arm. 

‘No, no; thank Heaven, not that!” he answered, 
fervently ; then added, in a moody tone, “ though, 
for one reason, it would be better if you were.” 

“T’ll tell you the whole story, my pretty one,” 
said the old woman, leering in an odious manner. 
“You're one of the family, and it is best you should 
know all about it.” 

“No!” thundered Rawdon, starting to his feet 
with more energy than he had displayed through 
the whole course of the interview. ‘No; I forbid 
ee to sayja word. When the time comes she shall 

ear the story of her father’s shame from his own 
lips. Speak at your peril.” 

The woman, cowed by his flashing eyes and com- 
manding language, slunk away from before him, 
muttering that she wasn’t going to be ordered about 
like a dog; but, nevertheless, she obeyed him, and 
sought consolation from the black bottle. 

“Take it from her,” whispered Olive to her father. 
“She has had more than enough already. Take it 
away.” 

Rawdon Markham laughed, and it was a laugh 
that sounded unpleasant in his daughter’s ears. 

“Tf you knew her as well as I do,” he replied, 
“‘ you would say give her more, more, more. ‘lhere 
is no peace for me save when she is hopelessly in 
capacitated by drink.” 

Olive was unable to hide an involuntary shudder. 
The picture before her was too awful for her young 
and innocent mind. 

“Father,” she whispered, “it cannot be from 
choice that you have adopted this life.” 

“Choice!” he repeated, bitterly, ‘ Ah, child, if 
you only knew!” 

“Then leave it. Come away with me now, this 
minute, and sever all connection with this loathsome 
place and its people.” 

For a second his face brightened up and he pressed 
his daughter’s hand, but the gloom settled again 
upon his brow almost ere the smile had faded from 
his lips. 

2 It is impossible, quite impossible,” he replied. 

‘Then,’ answered Olive, firmly, “I shall remain 
with you.” 

“ Remain with me—here ?” 

“Yes.” 

** Impossible.” 

“No. Unless you tell me positively that my pre- 
sence is disagreeable to you, 1 shall remain. Oh! if 

ou only knew how I have sought for you, how I 
tone prayed that one day you might be restored to 
me, you would not send me away.” 

“ My darling!” cried Rawdon Markham, and, 
stooping over her, he kissed her fair, white forehead, 
and as he did so the tears welled in his eyes. 
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“If I could only help you!’’ sighed Olive. 

“Tf I had only had the courage to tell you all, 
much misery might have been spared us ; but I could 
not—I could not.”’ 

“Why not ?” 

“Do not ask me. "Tis better the secret should 
die with me. The whole of your after life and that 
of your sisters would have been blighted for ever 
had the truth been told. For your sakes I made the 
sacrifice you see; for your sakes I will fight the 
battle to the end, and that end caimot be far dis- 

+.” 


“Hush! Do not talk like that!” 

“Tt is the truth. Believe me, Olive, I acted the 
part of a loving, unselfish father in doing what I 
did. Do you think it was no pain to meto partfrom 
you? Do you think it was withouta pang I severed 
all the ties of home, and adopted this mean, des- 
picable life? No, no. I endured an agony of spirit 
far exceeding any bodily torture; and even after I 
had quitted Ripplebrook, and had written you a 
letter of farewell, I stole back under cover of night 
to take one last look at the dear old home, and to 
gaze at the windows of the rooms where I knew my 
daughters were—my daughters from whom I was 
voluntarily banishing myself for an indefinite period 
—perhaps for ever!” 

Olive remembered how, looking out over the lawn 
that night of her father’s disappearance, she had 
seen a dim, misty, spectral figure standing there ; 
and how, in the train of excitement under which she 
was suffering, she had taken the apparition super- 
stitiously as a warning of death. 

“Oh, father!” she cried, imploringly, “ I do be- 
lieve in all you say. Ihave full faith. Lask to know 
the secret, not from want of trust, not from curio- 
sity, but in order that I may help you to bear the 
burthen, in order that I may be a comfort to you, 
in order that henceforth there may be perfect con- 
fidence between us. Oh, think, ere you refuse me! 
You would not deny mea share in your pleasures ; 
suffer me to bear a portion of your sorrows!” 

Rawdon Markham looked nervously across the 
room. 

The old woman had sunk into a chair, and had 
fallen fast asleep, one hand still clutching the black 
bottle, now more than three-quarters empty. 

“Tf I tell you,” said Rawdon, “ you will turn 
from me in horror.” 

** Never!” 

“Not if I narrate a story of sin and shame in 
which I was a principal actor? Notif I recount to 
you a history in which the sins of the father are 
visited on the children ?”’ 

“T am your daughter—your loving daughter. 
Under any circumstances I am always yourdaughter. 
Tell me everything, dear father, and have no fear.’ 

(To be continued.) 


A Corncrprnce.—There will bea fall moon in 
the first week of each of the first seven months of 
the present year. In July there will be two full 
moons, viz.: on the 2nd and 3ist, and in the re- 
maining five months the moon will be at the full in 
the last week of each month. 

Roya. Parks AND PALAces.—The Civil Service 
Estimates on account of Royal parks and pleasure- 
gardens show a net decrease as compared with last 
year amounting to 19,087/. These parks, etc., in- 
clude Albert Road, Battersea, and Bushy Parks, 
Chelsea Military Asylum Grounds, Greenwich Park, 
Hampton Court, Holyrood Park, Kennington Park, 
Kensington Gardens, the new Botanic and Pleasure 
Gardens, Longford River, Regent’s Park and Prim- 
rose Hill, Richmond and Kew Roads, and Victoria, 
Richmond, St. James’s, the Green, and Hyde Parks. 
The estimate for the maintenance and repair of the 
Royal Palaces is 51,0321., or an increase of 17,152i. 
as compared with last year. The palaces occupied 
by Her Majesty include Buckingham Palace, Holy- 
rood Palace, Windsor Castle, Frogmore House, and 
Richmond Park; St. James’s Palace being only 
partly in Royal occupation, and Kensington Palace, 
Kew, and the Ranger’s Lodge at Greenwich not 
being in the occupation of the Queen. 

SAVED By A FisnH.—That the ocean abounds with 
wonders is daily being exemplified, and seldom more 
forcibly so than in the experience of Captain Ward, 
of the barque “‘ Providence,” of Hartlepool, who has 
just returned from Dantzic, at which port he was 
frozen up during the late severe winter. He states 
that during his outward voyage to that port, in No- 
vember last, the ship sprang a severe leak during a 
gale in the Baltic, and his crew were all but ex- 
hausted in their efforts at the pumps to reduce it. 
One day she suddenly stopped making more water, 
and eventually the vessel reached Dantzic safely. 
After the discharge of the cargo a search was made 
for the leak, resulting in the discovery of a hole in 
the centre of one of the after planks from the yield- 
ing of a knot in the wood, and in this aperture was 

wedged a dead fish, whose collision with the vessel 
when alive had been the evident cause of the stop- 





page of the leak, and consequent salvation of the 
ship and crew. 


HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DIE? 


“The Unloved Wife,” “‘ The Curse of Everleigh,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Oh, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his lip. 
Twelfth Night. 

Mecnanicatiy Sir Angus obeyed the voice, and 
the carriage rolled swiftly and noiselessly away with 
him, pausing before a sumptuous mansion in the 
suburbs of London. Sir Augus’s conductor alighted 
and offered hisarm again; leaning upon it, for he felt 
weak and ill, the liberated man mounted a flight of 
marble steps, with huge porphyry vases filled with 
growing plants standing on either hand. 

He was ushered first into a warm, luxurious room, 
with easy-chairs and sofas of velvet, and costly mir- 
rors on the walls. 

Beyond, another elegant room seemed toinvite him, 
and the fragrance of the warm, perfumed bath which 
awaited him there was diffused gently through both 
apartments. 

Sir Angus sank upon one of the velvet couches. 
Gaunt, white, hollow-eyed, his shaven head bare, his 
beardless face splashed with mud, as well as his con- 
vict dress, his limbs coated still with the thick mud 
of the ditch through which he had been compelled 
to wade, there was yet a somethiug princely in his 
bearing that was not out of keepiug with the sump- 
tuous room in which he was. 

Not a word beyond what was necessary had been 
exchanged between him and his conductor. Now, 
Zeno, for it was he, after carefully closing the door, 
and locking it, said, most respectfully: 

“If you will permit me, Sir Angus, I will assist 
you to dress. Your bath is waiting, and fresh clothes.” 

“Is it you, Zeno?” said Sir Angus, rising slowly, 
and recognising him for the first time. “ Isit you to 
whom I owe all these kindvesses? Did Salaris send 
you? Have I indeed a friend left?” 

Zeno swiled faintly—it was not a time for explan- 
atiun—and led the way to the bath. 

After Sir Angus had completed his toilette and re- 
turned to the sitting-room, his faithful attendant, 
quitting bim for a few moments, returned with a 
covered tray. 

Wheeliug an elegant inlaid table to Sir Angus’s | 
side, he proceeded to set out a delicate and rich re- 
past. ‘There were Freuch meats and soups, fish and 
fowl, kept hot on silver plates, and afterwards a 
dessert of the rarest and most perfect fruits, and 
ruby and topaz wines. Lastly came a little silver 
pot, lived with gold, and filled with a delicious coffee 
which had been boiled in cream. 

Sir Angus ate with the appetite of a starving man, 
and indeed the coarse fare of the prison had been 
like starvation to him. 

Zeno waited upon him watchfully. The coffee 
broug lt vividly to Sir Angus’s mind Audrey, the wife 
he both hated and worshipped now. Shealways had 
coffee prepared in this way at her dessert. 

He pushed it away and turned to Zeno. 

“ Now,”’ be said, interrogatively, and beginning to 
look like himself, “ where is Salaris ?” 

“TI don’t know, Sir Angus.” 

“Is it not to him I owe my liberation—this lexury 
of warmth, food, and clothes ?” 

Zeno shook his head, with a watchful and anxious 
expression. 

“'l'o whom then ?”’ 

“To a friend, Sir Angus; to one who loves you.” 

The young man eyed him curiously, and repeated 
the word “ Friend” with a bitter intonation. 

“ Wait,” said Zeno, and left the room by a door 
opposite the one by which they had entered, and 
which was concealed by a heavy silken curtain. 

Beyond that door, after traversing a carpeted 
passage, Lady Audrey waited, pale as a corpse, but 
superbly dressed. She wore white silk, with an over- 
dress of silver tissue, shot with scarlet. Her eyes 
were starry in their anxious splendour. 

** You tremble, my lady,” said Zeno, with solici- 
tude, going up to her. 

Audrey put her little hand to her side, and smiled 
faintly. 

“Tam afraid,” she said, “I am overwhelmed with 
evil forebodings. I have wronged him so. He-can 
never forgive me.’ 

“You were deceived,” said Zeno, but he confessed 
to himself an unaccountable misgiving concerning the 
approaching interview. 

Sir Angus seemed so unlike himself, so stern, so 
marble-visaged, and he had noticed an occasivnal 
gleam of the eye that was almost malignant as some 





inward thought moved him. He knew that under 


that handsome, gentle, generous, long-suffering ex- 
terior lurked a fiery, vindictive, revengeful spirit, 
that it was most difficult to reason with or quell. 

“ My lady,” he petitioned as she stood watching 
him, “let me explain all to him before he sees you.” 

Audrey drew her little, slight form up angrily. 

“What! Do you imagine he would accept an ex- 
planation from your lips sooner than mine ?” 

She swept towards the door. Zeno clasped his 
hands with an appealing look. 

Lady Audrey gianced back at him, and made a 
haughty gesture. 

Zeno stepped forward, opened the door, and held 
the silken curtain high for her to pass. 

As Audrey, with a daring look in her great black 
eyes, glided into the room, and stood fn her marvel- 
ous beauty before him, Sir Angus started as though 
an asp had stung him. 

“Where is; your husband, madam ?” he demanded, 
in so terrible a voice that Audrey’s senses seemed to 
forsake her. Her limbs trembled under her. She 
sank upon her knees, gasping : 

“Forgive me, Angus! Have mercy upon me, and 
forgive me.” 

It was impossible that the unhappy pair could un- 
derstand each other. There was so much that was 
painful and mysterious on both sides, which only a 
calm, affectionate, full explanation could unravel. 
Each had been tangled about in such a web of deceit, 
falsehood, and false appearance ; and now each was 
under the dominion of a fatal passion—the one in 
agonies of fear and exaggerated self-reproach, the 
other full of angry and revengeful thoughts. Audrey 
could never reproach herself enough for the part she 
had at first borne in surrendering her adored hus- 
band to his enemies. Sir Angus had brooded a year 
in solitary ir over his wrongs, believing their 
author to be the woman he would have died for. Only 
the morning of the day of his escape his pitiless and 
wicked enemy and rival had caused to be conveyed 
to him information of the granting the petition for 
divorce. This was not his wife, then, who knelt in 
all her maddening loveliness at his feet, and cried, 
“Forgive me!” with the very lips that had betrayed 
him. Not his wife, but another's, doubtless, by this 
time—at any rate, a guilty, wicked, lost woman, whose 
remorse for the destruction she had caused came too 
late. He could not forgive her—never, never ! 

“Rise, madam,”’ he said, coldly, icily. “Settle 
your account with Heaven. It is, perhaps, more 
merciful than I.” 

“T will not get up till you forgive me,” cried Audrey, 
passionately. “I have wronged you; I betrayed you, 
I know, but I was deceived myself, cruelly and 
basely lied to. I was made to believe that you loved 
another woman, that you were about to forsake me. 
Oh! I wasmad! I was mad!” 

Sir Angus glanced towards her disdainfully. 

“It passes my comprehension,” he went on, more 
excitedly, “that you can have the effrontery to ask 
mercy of the man you have so injured.” 

“It is because 1 love you, Angus. I cannot live 
and have you hate me,” Audrey said, humbly. 

“Love,” repeated Sir Angus, contemptuously. 
“Pardon me if Iam incredulous of that which as- 
serts itself in such a violent and contradictory man- 
ner. Was it love which sent you riding out gaily 
with my rival while 1 was being tried for my life? 
Was it love which caused you to deny me to my 
face when I was being borne to that horrible infamy 
of a public trial? Was it love which left meina 
dungeon without hope a whole year, and only set me 
at liberty when your own freedom was secured? Is 
my pardon for these atrocities necessary before your 
new nuptials can be solemnised? Ah, madam, I re- 
gret to cast a shadow on your sensitive soul, your 
coming happiness, but there are some wrongs we 
ought neither to forgive nor expect to be forgiven.” 

* You are right,” said Audrey, rising and speaking 
with forced calmness, speaking without a touch of 
anger in her sweet, pure voice. “ Yet in justice to 
yourself, hear me one word. You never had a rival 
in my heart, never, as Heaven hears me.” 

She gave no heed to the incredulous smile which 
curved her husband’s pale and faultless lips as she 
went on slowly : 

“ It is not in my power now to prove it, and I can- 
not blame you for refusing to believe me without 
proof—but if you and J live, I will yet prove to you, 
beyond even your questioning, that [ am innocent of 
much of which you believe me guilty. I will mot 
torture either you or myself now with any farther 
attempts to accomplish that which I see to be impos- 
sible at present. 1 will not even insult you by asking 
you to accept favours from the woman you must de- 
spise now too much to doso. It was no favour, buta 
tardy justice, to buy your freedom from your jailers, 
and it was paid for with your own money—m set 
apart for you by Salaris. This house with all that it 
contains was purchased from the same source, There 
a large sum still deposited at the bank for you, placed, 
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however, in Zeno’s name for safety. Zeno is the 
nominal possessor of this house. He passes for a 
Jewish alchemist. He will attend to all your wants, 
and furnish you with suitable disguises to make it 
safe should you wish to venture abroad. In time, 
Sir Angus, you may be able again to walk the streets 
in open day, afraid of none, honoured by all. Till 
that day comes, and till that day when I may stand 
before you supported by indisputable proof of the 
truth of that which I assert concerning my own in- 
nocence, you shall look no more upon the face of 
your despised and unworthy Audrey.” 

As she uttered the last word, she quitted the room 
as she had come, before he could hinder her, if he 
had chosen. 

Sir Angus in a sort of stupefaction remaimed waich- 
ing the spot at which she had disappeased\frow liie~ 


less beauty. But he did not attempt —* her. 
The prison taint was teo-fresh upon ostill. 
heart was too bitter. 

“x will-bolieve her whens me:proof,” he. 
said to ; “not. before-—neat She is’ 
a — and. xery-wicked, or she is. tho 
victim appearances that ever soiled 
the robes of iimmécen ce.” 
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and thrilling tones ; to see herin her ateh- 


Then madame and Clarkson laughed, for the coun- 
tess of whom they spoke was an old woman, seventy 
years old at least, though she dressed in a very 
youthful manner, and painted, padded, and bewigged 
herself to an astonishing degree. 

“She is a most singular.and eccentric creature. Is 
she not, Mr, Clarkson? She has two of the most 
magnificent diamonds in her ears that I ever saw.” 

Madame had watched the countess as eagerly as 
that lady had watched Olande, till she knew every 
detail of her superb and unapproachable toilette. 

Do you know,” said Clarkson, in a confidential 
tone, “that woman always impresses me very 
strangely. It seems as though I must have known 
her somewhere.” 

“ And I, too,” answered Madame Revere, also drop- 

ping her voice. 

“ But of course that is impossible,” resumed Clark- 
son, thoughtfully. “ A woman with a humpbackand 
such a name. Did 
Countess Pheefaux ! 


vere. “They say heassumes ‘the airsof a queen, 
reesives or refuses as her whim is,and her enter- 


It is ridiculous, such airs from a -person no 
one ever heard of till this winter.” 
Cage 


“0 know ‘say ehe is 
“She assumes plenty now,” said Madame Revere, 
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\ etter use his treasure. 
for my husband as'fer himself. My husband? Ab, 
I never realised til¥now that they had really taken 
him from me!” and for the first time Audrey gave 
way and sobbed audibly, 

Zeno looked frightened. 

“ My lady,’”’ he said, entreatingly ; “ my lady, you, 
so brave, so resolute, so intrepid, so full of resources !” 

* True,” said Audrey, cuddialy: drying her eyes, 
“and there is so much to be done. I shail do it, too. 
I feel, Zeno, that I shall accomplish all I have set my- 
self. Thank Heaven for giving me the brave, cunning 
brain that is in this little head of mine. Do-you know, 
Zeno, those people, those grand folks that I used to 
dazzle with my beauty and my diamonds, used to say 
that I could not spell my own name, “Lady Odd—the 
little ignoramus ' I have heard myself called. more 
than once. If I live, I will spell two words for them 
which they have not heard in a long time—justice and 
retribution !” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Who is't can read a woman? Cymbdetine. 
It was an opera night. Some “queen of song,” 


whose face was said to be as incomparable as her |’ 


voice was divine, was going to sing, and the opera- 
house was literally packed with beauty and fashion. 
Royalty was indeed expected to honour the lovely 
cantatrice with its presence. 

One of the elegant boxes at the left of the stage 
was occupied by Madame Revere, the false Lord Ne- 
ville, and a gentleman called Clarkson. 

fadame Revere wore purple velvet with gold em- 
broideries, and an ermine cloak with purple facings. 
Her beautiful yellow hair was dressed high, with a 
few curls on her neck, and, with her fair, delicate 
face, the cheeks touched with carmine, the magni- 
ficent blue eyes flashing with triumphant pride, ma- 
dame. was still handsome. 

Lord Neville—the false earl—and Clarkson were 
dressed in the height of fashion, and both looked 
elegant men. 

His lordship was pale. His handsome eyes 
scanned the thronged building eagerly, hungrily. 
Occasionally, with a nervous start, he would lift his 
gold-mounted glass to examine more narrowly some 
face, then he would drop it again with a half-sigh. 

Madame Revere touched him with her jewelled fan. 

“I do believe, Robert,” she said, loud enough for 
Mr. Clarkson to hear—she always in public called 
him falsely by the name of the man whose title he 
had stolen—* I do believe, Rebert, that funny countess 
has fallen in love with you. She has done nothing 
jer My, you through her opera-glass since she en- 

ere ” 

Claude looked-carelessly in the. direction indicated, 
while Clarkson also glanced that way, remarking : 

“The countess is positively magnificent to-night, 
and Norris is with her again. ‘That will be a match, 
a unless the countess is flirting with 

im. 


turned to madame and Lord Neville to 

excuse himself. 
uit iediine omada ern re 
Madame’s face reflected his wonder. 
“How very singular!” she said ‘to herself, and 
to watch the countess’s box again. 

de returned to examine the throng for one 
face, and was unconscious that the curtain had risen. 
Leaning back at last in his chair, he sighed heavily. 

“T shall never see her again,” he said to himself, 
“and without her all the rest is valueless.” 

Madame Revere spoke to him again in a low voice. 
_ “Tt is really very singular,” she said. “That 
queer countess continues to stare at this box through 
her glass till dhe makes me nervous.” 

Claude made an impatient movement. 

“She is doubtless meditating the advisability of 
inviting us to one of those marvellous suppers she 
ig in the habit of giving when the opera is over.” 

“T hope not,” replied madame, with a look of sin- 
gular didlike. “TI tell youT have an aversion for that 
creature. But she does not know us.” 

“That is of no consequence. She invites whom 
she chooses. No one thinks of refusing,” said 
Glande, “It is the fashion to go if you get the 
chance,” 

It was true that the Countess Pheefaux bestowed 
a remarkable amount of attention upon the box in 
which the false Lord Neville was, and the queer 
countess was herself the object of very general ob- 
servation, 

She wasa sprightly little old woman, with a tongue 
like vitriol, and a large bump on her back. In addi- 
tion to her hump she limped slightly as she walked, 
and always carried with her, wherever she went, an 
ebony staff, with an emerald serpent for a head. This 
serpent had diamond eyes, and was so contrived that 

pressing a secret spring a long fiery tongue 
would dart out, to the amazement and sometimes 
terror of those about her. Finally, the countess 
wore glasses—a sort of crystal goggles, unlike any- 
thing anybody ever saw before. 

Imagine a woman of this sort, trying to hide the 
ravages of ago under paint and enamel, wearing an 
elaborate wig of long yellow curls, and false yellow 
eyebrows, which any one could see were unnatural. 

The countess always dressed superbly and in ex- 
quisite taste, if’ she had been really the youthful 
blonde which she called herself. She wore to-night 
a dress of the richest azure satin draped with a 
voluminous oor of real lace, which was clasped in 
front with a single large diamond. 

She held in her hand an opera-glass of uncommon 
size, and while she gazed through it talked inces- 
santly with a quick, jerking utterance to Mr. Norris, 
who was most obsequious in his attentions. 

At Clarkson’s entrance she made a gesture to the 
gilded chair beside her, und Norris, having presented 
Mr. Clarkson with as much ceremony as though the 
Countess Pheefaux had been some royal magnate, 
withdrew a few steps. 

“T have long wished to know yon, sir,” spoke the 





countess, abruptly turning her blonde head to look at 


ever hear such a name?. 
ete Semen een 


“ Ah, about this countess,” resumed Madame Re- | 
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him through 
Newell once. 

Clarkson started violently, and his before slightly 
flushed face grew white. 

Me Where did she get hold of that ?” he said to him- 
self. 

The countess laughed in a curious, rattling way. 

** You see I know most things,” she said; “ and I 
never forget a name,” 

Clarkson looked as though he would sink in his 
seat with shame and terror. 

“There, there !” said theeountess, sharply; “ don’t 
beso idiotic as to set everybody staring at you. Here, 
cover your face with the 9 

Clarkson obeyed her, but the colour did not come 
back touhis cheek. 

“TLamlost,” he thought; “it might as well be pub- 
lished toxthe world atonce as to be known to this 
bitter antispiteful creature.” 

“T want\you to come ‘tomy house and sup after 

— opera is‘over,” esid'the: countess, in her jerking, 
4 way. 


peratine way. 
“T ghail be most ‘ ” stammered Clarkson. 


‘ en ae no his mother.” 


“She is his mother; she is his aunt,” said 
“Clarkson, towards ‘the countess again, but 
‘Ghrinking inspite of Himself before the mysterious 
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“Well, well,” acitsoninstens; impatiently tapping 
the floor with her staff; “that is not to the point. I 
desire you to take @ message to Lord Neville and his 
‘relative from me.” 

“ With pleasure, countess.” 

**You think they won'teome. I see it in your face.” 

“Twas not aware they had the pleasure of your 
acquaintance.” 

“ Neither have they. I don’t wish to deprive them 
of it any longer—he, he, - !’ and the funny ol¢ 
woman laughed.as though she were choking. 

Clarkson shivered. 

“ This ereature must have got hold of those 
odd stories about Lord Neville,” he thought. “ Per- 
haps she knows how it really is,”’ and he stole a look 
at his queer companion. 

“Your face is like a book, sir—just like a book,” 
she said, nodding rapidly. ‘“ Yes, I know all about 
it. Now go and tell Madame Revere and her son 
that I wish them to sup at my house.” 

“ Pardon me, countess !—her nephew, not her son.” 

“Stop contradicting me. What dol care which he 
is? You may add that I wish to impart some in- 
formation I have concerning Lady Saville.” 

Pretending not to see the astonishment depicted in 
his face at her last words, Countess Pheefaux coolly 
resumed her glass and began to observe the opposite 
stage-box again with an almost rude ignoring of 
Clarkson, who rose, and, in some confusion, went to 
do her errand. 


CHAPTER XxxXI. 
What say you to such a supper with such a woman ? 
Byron. 

Tue supper that night at the Countess Pheefaux's 
was laid in what was called the Marble Saloon. 

Hvery room in that strange house was a gem in 
itself. ‘The Marble Saloon wasa slightly oval apart- 
ment, with walls of verde antique, exquisitely carved, 
and a grained roof of leumacheila, or fire-marble, as it 
is sometimes called, which glittered like opal in the 
light. 

“The floor was covered with a Turkey carpet, in 
which the foot was buried almost at every step. The 
seats upon which the guests sat were of the most 
luxurious description, and magnificent mirrors, set in 
the marble at intervals, multiplied the scene. 

The supper itself was composed of such rare and 
costly viands that it reminded one of those entertain- 
ments Cleopatra gave Antony. Tliecups from which 
the company took wine werecrusted with jewels. The 
guests were prompt, for, as Olande had said, no one 
ever refused an invitation to the Countess Pheefanx’s, 
however ungraciously tendered. Some were drawn 
by curiosity—all by a species of fascination which 
the queer countess seemed to exert over every one 
with whom she came in contact. 

Lord Neville and Madame Revere had come 
straight from the opera, the last most unwillingly. 

Of course every lady was in opera dress, and the 
Countess Pheefaux lovked odder than ever, on a 
nearer view, with her long blonde curls, her pointed 
old face and crystal goggles. She led the conversa- 
tion, and found time to dip into every smaller confab 
about her elegant table. She really seemed to hear 
every word that was said in the room, even when 
she was talking herself. 

Lord Rugor, at the farther end of the table, was 
talking about something that he would have chosen 
that the countess should not hear. But she did. 





“ Madhouses,” she called to him, in her strange, 
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jerking utterance. “ French madhouses are the places 
for me, my lord.” 

His lordship coloured, and sent a sharp glance in 
the direction of the Earl of Neville as the countess 
went on: 

‘“‘ Everything moves off so silently, so easily, so gen- 
teelly. People never get out of those cleverly managed 
French asylums, as they do here sometimes. Isawa 
young English girl of high family there a few months 
ago, in whom I was terribly interested. She told such 
a singular story, and it sounded wonderfully like the 
truth, too. The doctor who was at the head of the 
asylum assured me, however, that there was not 4 par- 
ticle of foundation for what she told me.” 

“ Would you be willing to tell us the story, my 
lady ?” Lord Rugor asked, curiously. 

“ Certainly not, my lord, for I have my suspicions 
that it was true, after all. There was too much 
method in that girl’s madness. I pretended to the 
honest French doctor to take every word he said for 
truth. But as soon as his back was turned I whis- 
pered to the young English girl, and said, ‘I believe 
you, my dear, and I'll raise such excitement about you 
when I get to England that that abominable cousin 
of your husband’s will be glad to do you justice, and 
give up the title he has no right to.’” 

The countess turned and stared through her crystal 
goggles straight at the false Lord Neville as she said 
this, and Claude felt himself grow red and white in a 
minute. 

“‘Confound the creature,” he muttered to himself. 

“She wasn’t a creature,” said the countess, with 
perfect sang froid, for though he had said the words 
behind his teeth she had caught them ; “ she was the 
most beautiful person I ever saw, a tiny thing like 
me, and with eyes like black stars, and a step like a 
gazelle’s.” 

No one smiled when the countess said “ A tiny 
thing like me.” It was a funny speech, but between 
their politeness and their awe of the bitter-tongued 
countess nobody smiled. 

Now there wasa whisper in English circles, to which 
the queer countess’s story gave a sort of colouring. 

Ever since Lady Audrey Saville’s disappearance a 
few months before, a disappearance which had set 
every London tongue wagging, this whisper had 
been gaining ground, and both Madame Revere and 
the false Earl of Neville had heard it,and long ceased 
to laugh at it as at first. 

A vague, improbable rumour in the beginning, it 
had of late assumed proportions that annoyed if they 
did not alarm these two conspirators who deemed 
themselves so safe in their success. 

Both Madame Revere and Lord Neville received 
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the countess’s mysterious allusions to the English 
girl in a French madhouse with inward qualms. 

“This affair was one occasion, indeed the main 
one, of my coming to England at all,” pursued 
the countess, coolly addressing her guests generally 
again. “I have lived abroad so long, and my old inti- 
mates are all dead. Did you ever hear your father 
speak of me?” she asked, suddenly turning to Claude— 
so suddenly, indeed, that he started and coloured vio- 
lently, and he was so confused that for some mo- 
ments he could not think what to say. At last he 
managed to stammer that his father died while he 
was a child. 

“ Ah, really ?” inquired the countess, with a queer 
toss of her blonde curls, then turning as quickly 
to Madame Revere: ‘‘ Your husband, the late Lord 
Neville, must often have mentioned me to you?” 

It was madame’s turn to blush and stammer, self- 
possessed woman of the world though she was. There 
was really something very discomposing about the 
Countess Pheefaux’s style of address. 

“The late Lord Neville was my brother, not my 
husband,” she said, presently. 

“ Ah, really ?” inquired the countess again. ‘ Did 
your brother, then, have no son of his own to inherit 
his name? I am sure I heard that he married the 
daughter of a school friend of mine, Esther Varick.” 

“He did,” said madame, in a voice which sudden, 
involuntary, and uncontrollable agitation rendered 
almost inarticulate; ‘“‘ he married, and left a son.” 

“Where is he, then?” demanded the countess, 
coolly breaking an ice. 

“He is here!” exclaimed the false Lord Neville, 
who could restrain himself no longer, having sat 
during this conversation in constant dread of Madame 
Revere making some blunder. “ Your ladyship does 
not seem to understand that Madame Revere is my 
aunt and not my mother. She was the sister of my 
father, the late Lord Neville.” 

Claude said this in a firm but somewhat too defiant 
voice. The countess uttered one of her queer laughs. 

“ Really ?” she said, for the thirdtime. “ You my 
old friend Lord Neville’s son? I should never have 
suspected it. You are the image of Godfrey Revere, 
as I remember him.” 

“ Humph!” muttered Lord Rugor to his neighbour, 
in a cautious undertone. “I’m glad I’m not in 
Neville’s place. If I had any troublesome secrets 
the countess would surprise them out of me.” 

“ Yes,”’ said the other, “and he looks as if he had 
some. Bad, that about Lady Saville. If I thought 
it was true, I should feel like shooting him myself.” 

By-and-bye as the guests were departing Claude 
lingered. 
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The countess did not notice him till he pointedly 
addressed her. 

“‘ Madame—your ladyship,” he said, ‘I was led 
to believe that you could give me some information 
concerning Lady Audrey Saville. My exceeding 
anxiety on her account must be my_excuse for call- 
ing your attention to the matter.” 

The countess turned about. 

“Lady Audrey Saville was in the French mad- 
house of which I spoke at supper at the time I visited 
it,” she said, playing with the emerald snake’s head 
upon her staff, and speaking loudly enough for those 
departing to hear. “I presume you know how she 
came there.” 

“TI do not, upon my honour,” exclaimed Claude, 
eagerly, disregarding the offensiveness of her man- 
ner in his joy at obtaining any news—even this 
—of the woman he worshipped more madly every 
hour of his life. “If you will give me the name 
and locality of the house in which you saw Lady 
Saville, I will seek her at once, and liberate her from 
~ imprisonment I swear to you that I never knew 
re) ’ 


The countess laughed sarcastically. 

“Very good, my lord. I presume you are safe 
enough in promising to seek her, but it will be only 
to remove her to a new prison.” 

“ Your ladyship——” began Claude, excitedly, 

‘Oh, very well, if you choose to take that line. 
Here is the name of the place.” 

She gave him a card. 

“By the way, my lord,” added this malicious 
countess, “ you ought to be very thankful you are 
Lord Neville’s son instead of Godfrey Revere’s.” 

Claude clenched his teeth. 

“ Do you think so, countess ?” 

Madame Revere, who was a few steps away, 
wheeled, with blanched lips, and came to the false 
earl’s side. , 

“Let us go,” she said. “I feel ill.” 

The countess coolly detained Claude with a hand 
on his other arm. 

“T think so—yes,” she said, with swift but dis- 
tinct utterance ; “ because, you know, if youhad been 
the son of Godfrey Revere, you might have inherited 
his frightful malady. Ah, madame!” as that lady 
seemed to grasp for breath, “it is indeed horrible 
only to think what fate your charming and generous 
nephew has escaped!” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, take me home!” cried Madame 
Revere, hoarsely, dragging at Lord Neville’s arm, 
and looking in a frenzied way at the countess, who 
was laughing in her odd fashion. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHY DID. HE MARRY HER? 


—_——__>-——. 
INTRODUCTION, 
This sight of deatli is as a bell 
That warns my old age to a igtion. 
co and Juliet. 

Seconp of September, eighteen hundred an 
sixty-nine. 7 

A woman watched by the bedside of a dying old 
man. Both wan—both gaunt—both hungered and 
ghostlike—one could scarcely decide which face bore 
the pale ensign of death. 

The man lay on his back upon a wretchedly fur- 
nished bed, his peaked forehead, nose, and chin more 
pointed than ever with the wasting hand of morta- 
lity ; his lips pressed tightly in a thin, straight line ; 
watching with rheumy eyes the woman: she, ina 
wooden elbow chair close to his pillow, with her long, 
clay-coloured face clammy with the dews of an ex- 
ceeding horror, returned the stare of the sick man ina 
species of trance. 

Gregory Blount, aged seventy, and Alice Blount, 
twenty-nine. Husband and wife for ten years, and 
this was their parting hour! 

Looking round the chamber a surprise seemed to 
lurk in every corner. The floor was bare of carpet or 
mat, and was formed of slabs of gray stone. The 
walls were papered with hangings which had once 
been brilliant green, but were now blotched, mouldy 
and blistered, and an unwholesome ooze trickled 
underneath. 

The windows, opaque with dust, were guarded on 
the outside by bars of iron, and draped witha dingy 
moreen curtain, which shut out all the sunshine and 
zave the chamber ever the gloominess of a charnel 
house. 

A yawning chimney-place showed nothing but a 
heap of gray’ soot, the accumulation of a dozen 
years back. Above the high mantel-shelf was a small 
square iron door, without knob or keyhole perceptible. 

On each side the fire-place a large iron door reached 
from floor to ceiling, each ornamented with a huge 
and intricate lock. As to the furniture there was little 
save an old-fashioned round deal table which stood 
beside the bed and the chair whereon sat the watcher. 

The bed was without drapery, and the old man’s 
emaciated frame was scantily covered with a shroud- 
like white counterpane, through the threadbare folds 
of which his sharp knees and the shape of his skele- 
ton trunk showed miserably. 

Over this stark scene the twilight deepened minute 
by minute. 

The old man’s fixed eye-balls began to gather a 
singularly lurid brilliance from the surrounding 
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[THE DEATH GRASP.} 


gloom; the woman crouched motionless in her chair, 
seemingly too fascinated to breathe. 

Minute by minute the shadows crept closer—the 
air grew more chilly with the mysterious odour of 
aproaching dissolution—that terrible quiet grew 
more intense—and still the old man’s eyes grew 
brighter and brighter, gleaming as if lit from within. 

The pupils seemed filled with light—the pale, gray 
pigment a mass of floating fire ; never in his days of 
youth had his eyes flamed as now, when the fevers of 
— of hunger, and of passion, were raging in 

em, 

When the chamber was almost dark, a long, claw- 
like hand stole out from beneath the sheet and felt 
for the woman. 

Like an automaton she bent over those glimmering 
orbs, clutching the arms of her chair as she did so 
with her thin, work-hardened fingers. 

For the first time in three days he opened his lips 
to speak to her; for the first time in three days he 
seemed conscious of his position, 

He raised his chill fingers to her shoulder, and, 
clutching it grudgingly, spoke with a slow, quaver- 
ing reluctance, inexpressibly painful to hear from one 
so near the dark valley. 

“ Well, Alice, I'm going, I suppose.” 

His eyes widened in the dusk; they seemed to ani- 
mate the whole pinched and chalklike face with a 
hideous malignity. 

“I’m going, I suppose,’ stuttered he, thickly, 
“‘and—and you’re glad of it!” 

The woman made no answer, but tried to free her- 
self from that grudging grip, with the apathetic stare 
of an idiot. 

“ But I’m not gone yet,” said! the old man, feebly 
shaking her, with a chuckle which was mingled with 
an ominous rattle in his throat, “and I’m not going 
to die, Alice, and leave you free.” 

Through the chattering teeth of the woman came 
a husky cry—it might have been in protest, it might 
have been in deprecation, and she tried to lift his 
skeleton hand from her neck. 

“To think that—that you should be so young and 
strong,” gasped the old man, “ while I—I must go! 
You'll be so glad to see the last of me, Alice, so glad 
to riot on my money.” 

His tones were harsh and strident now, his eyes 
flamed angrily, and his fingers clutched her neck like 
the talons of a vultnre. 

** No, no,” murmured the woman, meekly, “ I’m not 
glad to see you go, Gregory.” 

“No?” gasped he, with a horrible sneer. 
so young and pretty, Alice ?” 

“ Oh, don’t, Gregory; I’m so miserable.” 


“ You 





“Why? Because I didn’t go before?” demanded 
he, while his eyes sparkled suspiciously. 

r No, Gregory,” feebly wailed she; “oh, no—oh, 
no ” 

“ You haven’t much cause to be,” stammered he, 
with a ghastly grin on his blue lips, ‘for you won’t 
be much better off when you lose me than you were 
ten years ago when you got me. Young women al- 
ways think old men have money. He, he! Some- 
times they’re mistaken, as you were, Alice, when you 
married me. You'll have to be very economical, 
Alice, for I have very little to leave you.” 

“Yes,” murmured she, mechanically. 

He waited a moment, his ear turned towards her 
lips with breathless eagerness. 

‘* You'll not waste the little I have to leave you?” 
muttered he. “ 

“ had 

“ Say it again, Alice.” 

“TI won’t waste what you leave me, Gregory, no, 
no,” replied she, obediently. 

His hand fell from her neck; he sank back on his 
pillow with a long-drawn sigh. 

For the first time that day he closed his eyes. 

She gradually—nay stealthily—got away from him, 
and crouched as before in her chair. She let her 
head droop forward on her breast, and her burning 
lids closed also over her scorched and inflamed eyes. 

Poor soul! she had not slept for a week! 

The gloomy twilight deepened into absolute black- 
ness ; midnight sped by, then came the change. 

A dry, gasping sound broke the silence; a thick 
tongue stammered once or twice “ Alice! Alice!” 

No answer was returned. 

The gasping sound increased into the whistling 
and stertorous breathing of the dying, which filled 
the room with a frightful and irregular noise. 

Still no answer was returned; the old man lay 
struggling alone in the pitchy darkness with his 
enemy, the Destroyer. 

In an hour more Alice Blount awoke. 

Something had fallen on her arm—something from 
the bosom of the darkness. 

The loud rattle in the old man’s throat echoed 
from wall to wall as he grappled in the darkness 
with his foe; she shivered convulsively as she 
touched that thing that lay heavy as lead upon her 
arm. 

It was her husband’s fleshless hand, and it closed 
upon hers like a vice. 

She bent over and felt his face—it was wet and 
cold, and the eyes were open. 

She tried to free her hand from his, and he resisted 
the attempt by locking her fiugers in a painful clusp. 
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“Let me light the candle, Gregory,” feebly 
pleaded the wife. ‘I think you're going now.” 

She could hear his hoarse mutterings, but could 
not understand them. She bent closer to listen, her 
heart quailing. 

She was afraid of this man who was dying in the 
dark. She shrank helplessly from him, even more 
than she had ever shrunk when tortured by him in 
his senile fits of anger. 

He managed to articulate : 

“ No—no—we don't—need—the candle! 
waste my—substance—before the—breath—breath-- 
has—gone—out of—ine—me = 

“ Very well, Gregory,” she answeted, in her meek 
voice; “I only wanted to give you # mouthful of 


water,” 
Yes—give 





° Water! me—give me—the water!” 
whispered the old: man, sucking in his dry lips con- 
vulsively ; yet when she essayed to grope about for 
tho miserable substitute fora stimulant he tightened 
his clutch and angrily dragged her back with a 
fl: eting strength. 

‘** Noymet” cried Gregory Blount, in a surprisingly 
loud veiee. “You'll not get off so easily to latme 
die alome! I'll be dead long before you come back, 





Alice, sowtay where—where you—are. I wantte— 
to—to speak—to—you.” 
Exhausted by his own vehemence, he es forced: 
to stop, ing, with an ing rattle between 
every paren ot ‘and the oe resumed her seat: 
with passive enduragee, 

“Tl haven’t much—te leave—you,” said the ald 
man, faintly; “but gon ecan—live on—it—for a— 
long—long time—if yom ate—prudent—as I—~always) 

-am. Now, womam—promise 
Promise me never to marry again!” 

The fierce voice, co 80 envious, seemed 
to curdle her bleed. trembled, and could make 
no reply. 

“Ah! ah! 
am dead?” 
through the of the hoarded suspicion and 
jealousy of his whole married life. 

“No, no, husband, I don’t!” wept Alice Blount. 
**T shall never marry again—never !” 

A hoarse ejaculation of mingled triumph and sus- 
picion escaped him. 

“That won't do,” croaked he. “Get your Bible, 
Alice.” 

“Yes, Gregory. 

She put her disengaged hand on the table behind 
her, and found a volume. 

“Is that it?” said he, feeling its clasps distrust- 
fully. “Yes, it is. Now swear by this Bible——” 

He stopped abruptly. Something besides his rasp- 
ing voice had sounded in the chamber—some pre- 
sence was there beside themselves, 

“Who's in the room?” cried he, with horrible 
ferocity ; “go, Alice, grope about—the door clicked. 
Grope about, woman !” 

She essayed, as before, to go; he tightened his 
grasp as before when he felt her hand slipping from 
his; it was like the death-grip now. 

“Who could get in here,” said he, “when the 
doors are always locked? Put your hands on your 
Bible, Alice.” 

She put her clammy hands upon the sacred book,; 
he clasped the hands and the book between his bony 
palms to make sure that she did not cheat him. 

** By this volume, may I never enter Heaven if I 
marry again! Say it, woman.” 

“ By this volume, may I never enter Heaven if I 
marry again!” said Alice Blount. 

There was no meaning in the words to her then ; 
ibjectly she repeated them with neither tremor nor 
regret. 

Mechanically she repeated the words that were to 
Se the foundation of a hideous structure of merciless 
capacity which would crush men and women as im- 
measurably above the miserable Alice Blount as the 
sky is above the clouds. 

After the oath the old man spoke no more. The 
leath-rattle seized him, aud made him choke and 
gasp for breath. 

The dying fingers that clutched the living ones 
grev7 colder; they seemed to freeze the marrow in 
her bones. The quaking wife sat dumb, petrifying, 
as it were inch by inch, in the cruel cold of that vault 
of horror, as the dying husband succumbed inch by 
inch to the inevitable. 

Ounce she slightly stirred, and involuntarily moved 
the hand which he held. A low growl, fierce, in- 
articulate, frightful, broke from the expiring man. 

She had heard again that slight and warning sound 
as of the clicking of the dvor, and an awful terror had 
seized her. 

She knew that the jail-like doors of the house had 
not been unlocked for two weeks, and that the keys 
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me—one thing! | lane 


sides themselves nothing but a spirit could be present 
in this desolate and sealed abode. 

With all the credulity of weakness and superstition, 
Alice Blount believed that a spirit had entered that 
chamber of death —_ pessoa grins we 

A mighty terror upon her, e moved no 
ae tee her trance was past the blood-red dawn 
was penetrating the encrusted window panes, the 
stone floor was ruby red, the green walls revealed all 
their hideous blotches and smears. 

Over the bed was stretched a bar of sunshine, in 
which golden motes were merrily dancing. A livid 
mass lay there with half-closed lids and chin 
and white locks straggling over the ragged pillow. 

Arigid hand grasped the benumbed fingers of Alice 
Blount ; a corpse lay where Gregory Blount had lain 
last night speaking to her. 

Alice Blount recoiled with a cry of horror.at the 
clutch of the dead man, and strove to free herim- 
prisoned hand. 

She was linked ! 
m-eeme from the miserablecrea- 
oa mvel(aes prisvaal'hend. "Sotiag 
bony fingers ; tore at-her priso and. 
her offerte useless, she succumbed to what was. ia- 
e . 

Gibe had linked herself by her oath to the dend, amd 
‘Heaven was going to take her at her word. 

Exhausted by famishe 
«whe would soon die, beyond the reach of help. 

She fell on :the floor by the bed in# swoon, the 
rigid fingers holding the iron gxasp of death. 

* * 


« a 
Some hours later = carriage ‘drove into the grassy 


reading @ newspaper ; upon 
the 





intemll to enjoy yourself when I | and sleek 
durisked the off man, strong agaim 


The gentleman was fair and sensitive-looking; with | 
calm gray-blue eyes, thin and flexible lips, and an in- 
bred deli of manner. By the slight but muscular 
white with its almond-shaped nails and long 
fingers, you would knew him to be a gentleman born 
as well as bred. By the penetrating glance and coldly 
conscious air you would recognise the power as well 
as the consciousness of mental superiority. 

As the carriage rolled softly up the lane he laid 
down his paper and looked round. 

Place—a bye-lane in the suburbs of Schofield, which 
is a town in the north of England, very near the Scot- 
tish border. 

Aspect of place—dull, dilapidated, hopeless, detest- 

able. 
Reason why—the lane led up to one human habita- 
tion, between two bulging brick walls; the lane ter- 
minated, not by an hospitable door, but by a high stone 
wall, jagged with iron spikes. 

You traversed half a mile of dreary grass and bricks 
to be confronted at last by a jail. . 

Within this spiked wall was a square stone house. 
A tangled maze of herbage choked up the lower win- 
dows and well nigh the door. A narrow red-brick 
path scored the grass, and seemed likea plank thrown 
from the crumbling doorstep across the wilderness 
to a narrow wicket in the wall. 

Each window of the house was covered with shut- 
ters, the shutters were sheathed with iron; the small 
and deep-set door was barred by triple bolts, its brown 
panels were cracked and blistered by time, but strong 
as the portal of a prison. 

This is what the gentleman caught a glimpse of 
through the wicket as his coaclman cautiously ad- 
vanced, 

“Stop,” said the gentleman; “this must be the 
place. Ring the bell.” 

The coachman alighted, stepped up to the wicket, 
and pulled a rusty bell-knob beside it. 

The loud clanging of a distant bell was instantly 
to be heard within, and he waited, amusing himself 
by peering meanwhile through the grating at the 
house. 

The gentleman, after watching expectantly, yawned 
and took up his paper again. The coachman, after 
waiting with great patience three minutes, rang an- 
other peal, which echoed loudly from within, and ap- 
plied himself to the grating again. 

After another decorous season of waiting, he ro- 
turned to his master. 

“The house must be shut up,” said the coachman. 

The gentleman, thus disturbed, laid down his paper, 
and descended from the carriage. 

He was a tall and elegant mau, and walked well— 
a rare accomplishment—his age, perhaps thirty-five, 
but with every inch of the dignity of forty. 

He quietly looked through the grating and saw the 
windows covered with shutters. 





were under her husbani’s pillow; that no ingress 
could be had at any wiudow; that no foot could | 
ascend the echoing stairs unheard by her; that be- | 


“It is the place,” said he; “but something must 
have happened. Secure the horse, and let us try the 
entrance.” 


d, hoxrer-stricken, | 


He put his hand on the lock of the grating and 
pushed it open. Had he been better acquainted with 
the habftesaf.the man he had come to visit, he would 

surprise at finding the 


; aa 
‘Mr. Grey as the coachman joined 
asif tho house was unocoupied. Go 
if youcan find any 


The the-rank foliage, and 
the gentleman on the flags before the door 
absently gazing through the grating of the wicket 


down the 
Just before his-attendant retarned, he tried gently 
the:door; ‘the lock yielded, and it opened. 


shaking 
“ There’#:not agoul to be.scen, air,” said the man, 


tmnocoupied,” said Mr. 
‘Grey, “for,see, thedoor has not’been locked. Let us 
look ‘for oursdives, Perhaps Mr. Grogory Blount is 


death-like air rushed tévmeet him ; 


round to 
servants.” 


Be, ; “I believe the house 
Tedkabtheduct Shocking! 
‘have lived?” 


‘Leokat the cobwebs. 
How wan these people 


‘Phe servant took a step in advanee of hie master, 
end exaniined the dust that ‘layreo thickly on the 


‘theongh this Jobby very lately," 


at his 
looked. : 

, slender da boot, belonging 
: was cleatly diesernible in 
‘the dust. It was but one track, and it, strange to 
say, wont outward to the door,amd not inward to 
the staircase. 

“You are right, Burr;” «said he; “a man has 
walked through the house on his way out who did 
not enter by the door. Let us follow the track, and 
see whither it will lead.” ' 

It led them into none of the four rooms below 
master and servant followed it up the echoing stone 
stairs to a door on the landing. 

A faded and threadbare carpet covered the upper 
hall and showed no traces. 

“Strange!” murmured Mr. Grey, looking about 
him in pe 


said he ; “ 
Mr. 


rplexity; “‘whence did the man come? 
How long has he lived in the second floor of this 
deserted house? ‘Will he come back and answer for 
himself, or must I strive to answer for him? Open 
that door, Burr, it is off the latch.” 

The coachman opened the door. 

They saw a bed, with a livid ‘face lying on the 
pillow, and the tattered sheet wrenched half off the 
bony and frozen limbs. They saw a woman tossed 
in a contorted heap upon the floor beside the bed. 
with a terribly distorted face, and a picce of her 
faded gown clenched between her teeth. 

They saw that there was a link between the living 
and the dead—that their hands were locked to- 
gether. 

“Great Heaven! what a horrible thing!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Grey; ‘the woman can’t get free! Go, 
Burr, as fast as youcan drive, for a physician and 
some one to attend to the corpse. I believe the poor 
woman isin a fit with terror.” 

The servant rushed downstairs, leaving his mas- 
ter standing in the middle of the chamber gazing in 
astonishment at husband and wife. 

He approached presently to the side of the woman 
and stooped down, not without a glance of disgust. 

He tried to unlock the dead clasp, but soon de- 
sisted; that last hand grip seemed indissoluble. 

Then he raised the woman’s head to his knee, and 
wiped away the foam from her lips, looking into the 
filmy eyes for signs of life. 

How thin and light was her frame, yet sho was not 
aslight woman. How emaciated was her faee—irawn, 
wrinkled, and parchment-like—yet she was not an 
old woman—years younger than himself perhaps. 

She had light-brown hair, which might have been 
pretty, and a Grecian brow, which might have been 
beautiful. But the hair was faded and rough, the 
brow was bony and gray. 

The gentleman turned‘his eyes away with a mo- 
mentary gesture of repugnance. The next moment 
his lip curled scornfally, as if to reproach himself for 
his lack of humanity, and he pulled forth a flask of 
brandy from his pocket. 

He forced open her teeth and poured some of the 
liquor into her mouth, then he Javed her sunken 
temples, and delicately chafed her cold hand until 





she revived. 
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When the hollow eyelids began to quiver he de- 
sisted and bent over her face earnestly. 

In a few minutes it seemed as if the influenceof 
that gaze had aroused her from her swoon with all 
- — about her. 

e looked up wonderingly. 

“ Ah!” she said, faintly, Chow did in?” 

“Don’t be startled, madam,” said Mr, Grey; “I 
hope you feel better.” 

“ Who—who is it?” said the woman, uneasily. 

“My name is James Grey, a lawyer by profession, 
connected with the firm with which Mr. Blount had 
some business transactions—Keating and Grey. Mr. 
Keating is dead, and I came here to-day toinform 
Mr. Blount of the misfortune, but it seems that death 
bas been here, teo, and removed him, if this is Gre- 
gory Blount.” 

Her dim eyes wandered at last from his; her ro- 
turning consciousness revealed the terrible reality of 
her position, She rose to her knees, and pulled 
violently at the pinioned hand. 

She uttered a savage shriek, and dashed herself 
backward, to be caughtion the extended%erm of the 
stranger. 

“Hush, hush, my poor, woman,” said Mr. Grey, 
soothingly, “it is frightful, but there is nothing to 
be alarmed at ; you will bo released immediately.” 

“Let me go, Gregory!” screamed Alice Blount, 
hysterically ; “don’t grip meso hard! I don’t want 
to 9 the promise, I’m gure, only don’t grip me so 

- hard.” 

“ Was he your father?” asked the gentleman, com- 
passionately. 

“No, my—my husband,’ 

She glanced furtively at the bed. 

‘* And you are a widow ‘now, poor thing,” said the 
lawyer, sympathetically, “and must begia life anew.” 

She gazed almost eagerly at him—the interest 
deepened in her lustreless eyes; tears began to 
glisten in them. 

““Yes—yes, I'll begin it anew—if he lets me go,” 
she murmured, as. if pleased with the idea; ‘I shall 
be my own mistress at last.” 

She closed her eyes wearily, and tears which she 
made no attempt to restrain rolled over her.cheeks. 

“You seem very weak, madam,” said the gentle- 
man, wiping her tears with his exqnisitely delicate 
handkerchief as if she had been.an infant; “ nurs- 
ing your husband, I suppose ?”’ 

“No,” said the poor creature, “ it’s hunger!” 

‘“* Hunger!” 

He hardly comprehended the meaning of the word. 
He looked about the abject room in vain for signs of 
fire or food; not even a cup or plate was to be seen 
save one broken mug containing water. 

“ This is dreadful, Mrs. Blount! How long have 
you lived in this way?” asked Mr. Grey. 

She returned no answer. He looked at her atten- 
tively—she was asleep. 

With a shudder of revulsion the gentleman laid 
her down, dragged a pillow from the bed, and placed 
it under her head. To do him justice she been 
no dainty burden for him to support. 

He strode about the chamber, looking curiously 
about, until the rumble of his own iage sounded 
below. Burr had returned with a physician and two 
or three others. 

These all striding upstairs through the dusty hall 
and staircase obliterated the mysterious footprints 
of the man who had never entered yet had passed 
out from Gregory Blount’s house, 

Hastening into the death-room, they dashed open 
the windows, prised open the bony fist of the departed 
husband, parted man and wife at last, carried from 
the room the sleeper who would waken, straightened 
the limbs of the sleeper who would never waken more, 
and filled the long-silent house with their shocked 
and eager clamour. 


CHAPTER I, 
Your love deserves my thanke, but 
Unmeritable, chase Same high Damen oo 
Richard IT, 

On the first of March, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, a gentleman and lady were sitting side by 
side in a vehicle where the snugness of the cab and 
the elegance of the carriage were combined—in a 
word, one of those sober yet pleasing conveyances 
called a brougham. 

A coachmau clad in dark-blue livery sat on the 
box, behind two tall black horses. They were trot- 
ting with aristocratic slowness over a smooth yellow 
country road, set out with hedges on either side; 
pale green fields behind them, a mild spring sky 
overhead. 

The gentleman was elegant, handsome, and well 
dressed; the lady was fluttored, cheerful, and wore 
crape; the coachman was respectable and respect- 
fully deaf. 

Mr. James Grey, Mrs. Blount, and George Burr, 
taking the air in the neighbourhood of Schofield. 





“T feel like another woman!” said Mrs. Blount, 
inhaling delightedly the smell of the fresh brown 
earth and budding pink hawthorn. “I’m sure this is 
a treat if ever there was one. Who could have 
——— of anything so kind but yourself, Mr. 


“Wait until yon see what I have brought you 
out to see,” said Mr. Grey. “ Reserve all these pretty 
things which you have been saying until then.” 

“ What are you going to show me?” cried Mrs. 
Blount. “Oh, please tell me beforehand, for I can’t 
hold my tongue about your goodness if we have to 
wait long, you know.” 

The pale woman looked up at him witha timid, 
yet gratefulsmile. She was pleasanter to look upon 
now that she was well fed and well clothed. Her 
brown hair looked soft'and youthful under a widow's 
cap; her wan face looked interesting surrounded by 
a widow's veil. The fastidious Mr. Grey returned 
her look without repulsion new. 

Returned her look with a pair of levelled eyes 
that set her starved heart:bounding, her chilled blood 
racing to the tune of an old mad melody whieh came 
to her now in the thirtieth year of her life for the 
first time and which begins: 

“ There's nothing half so sweet in life——" 

“T shall not tax your patience long,” said Mr. 
Grey, turning away his impassive face. 

The carriage stopped before an iron gate, set in a 
wall so high that only the topmost branches of some 
trees could be seen over it. 

Burr got down from his box, and unlocked the gate. 

There was.a long, damp lane then visible ; a row 
of willow trees on either side whose branches inter- 
laced overhead, a bank of red mould running along 
in a border at their feet, fringed by tightly cropped 
box, and displaying pallid budding crocuses and yel- 
low lilies. 

Dead leaves lay on the walk ankle-deep, forming a 
carpet golden and brown which led the eye along the 
vista to another iron gate which closed the prospect. 

The coachman jed his horses into the lane, clanged 
to the gate, mounted, and drove through the rust- 
ling leaves. 

Mrs. Blount looked about her curiously, peered be- 
tween the giant trunks of the sentinel willows, to see 
giant trunks of oaks and horse-chestnuts behind 
them; gazed forward at the high grating, back- 
ward at the high grating which they had left be- 
hind them, up at the twisted roof where scarcely a 
shaft of light could penetrate, and exclaimed : 

“My conscience! I never saw such a dismal 

” 


Mr. Grey turned round suddenly ; his sensitive lips 
quivered a moment, but he thought better of reply- 
ing to her, and, smiling indulgently at her, spoke to 
the coachman instead. 

“ Drive faster, Burr,” said he, in his calmest tones. 
“ Don’t march at such a fu: sreal pace here.” 

The horses pranced cheerfully through the rustling 
leaves ; in a few seconds they were at the other gate; 
Burr had opened it, and annshine and day awaited 
them again, accompanied by the furious barking of 
dogs, croaking of Guinea hens, and screaming of pea- 
cock 


3 

The carriage-drive took an abrupt turn and skirted 
the thicket of ' trees. i 

On the other side spread a wide plain of fresh, 


green turf, starred with snowdrops and daisies, 

The carriage proceeded one-half of the width of 
this plain, then as. abruptly as it had emerged from 
the willow-darkened lang it turued into a broad and 
pleasant drive straight through the centre of the mead 
to a house which stood exactly facing it a hundred 
paces off. ; 

This: honse was built in a heavy but magnificent 
style of stone which was nearly black with time. 

It had a tlat roof, with an observatory on top, over 
which was built a belfry with a huge bell in it. 

The windows were numerous, handsome, and richly 
draped. There was a balcony, which ran along the 
front of the house between the first and the second 
floor windows; it was supported by Greek pillars. 

On each side of the house the drive led round to 
offices at the back. Behind the stables a row of oak 
trees made a belt, and behind them ran the high stone 
wall which enclosed the whole property. 

This house, set on an island of turf in the midst. of 
a sea of trees, with two howling and chained watch- 
dogs under the balcony, a mournfully screaming pea- 
cock perched on the top of their kennel, and on’ black 
figure standing in the open doorway like a statue 
carved in lustreless bog-oak—gave Mrs. Blount quite 
@ turn, though she could not have told why. 

The scene looked mysterious, sinister to her ; she 
eyed it up and down with unsmiling face—she who 
had delighted in the brown fields and grassy banks 
not ten minutes since. 

“My dear Mrs. Biount,”} said Mr. Grey as the car- 
riage drew up, “ your patience is about to be re- 
warded.” 





Sho allowed him to assist her from the carriage, 
and to be led to the door like'a child. 

The black figure took a step forward and made a 
deep courtesy. 

It was a woman, wearing a black-silk gown, a black 
net cap, aud.a bunch of keys at her side. Evidently 
the housekeeper. 

With wrinkled face—austere as a sphinx's, with 
wrinkled hands, larnge-knuckled and livid, crossed be- 
fore her, the honsekeeper performed her act of 
obeisance to the new comers, and ushered them 
through the large doorway which had framed her 
like a yawning mouth. 

Mr. Grey turned at the threshold, and drew Mrs. 
Blount’s hand to his arm. 

Once more she started with a surprise which sho 
could not conceal. 

_ The hall was spacious. It was floored with marble, 
pink square and white square alternately. 

_ Mr. Grey led Mrs. Blount into a chamber on the 
right hand. Visions of scarlet and black draperies, 
of bronze-chained chandeliers, of mirrors, pictures, 
and rich furniture, filled the eyes of Mrs. Blount. 

Mr. Grey led her to a chamber on the loft of the 
hall. Cool, green lights from frosted wiudows, mossy 

leaf-coloured velvets, lounges, screens, lace 
hangings, marble tables, in turn revealed their sump- 
tuous attractions to the gaze of Mrs. Blount. 

Mr. Grey led her into all the saloons upon the 
ground floor. All received a breathless stare of ad- 
miration in turn. 

Mr. Grey led her up the gently winding staircase, 
over yielding carpets. The pale housekeeper pre- 
ceded everywhere, opening doorsto admit the vistors, 
shutting doors behind the visitors, silent, deferential, 
useful. 

More visions of Inxury, beauty, costliness; a suite 
of drawing-rooms, one within another, bright, scented 
as the petals of a folded rose; gleaming mirrors that 
reflected the astonished face and neat figure of the 
young woman on Mr. Grey’s arm ; blazing ornaments 
that cast back the light in a thousand prismatic rays ; 
statuettes draped in golden gauze; pictures worth 
their surface in twenty-pound-notes ; blocks of mala- 
chite polished into shapes worth the stone house at 
the end of the brick-walled bye-lane of themselves ; 
everything wonderful, fairy-like ! 

Mr. Grey led Mrs. Blount into a white room in 
which was'a narrow, steep stair of solid walnut. 

He took her hand.in a firm clasp, and helped her 
up the steps, waving the housekeeper to remain 
below. One by one the polished steps were sur- 
mounted, the thin hand was pressed tighterand tighter, 
the timid eyes were probed deeper,and deeper by that 
calm and earnest gaze. 

Wondering, half-alarmed, yet stupefied with hap- 
piness, Mrs, Blount was led up to the observatory ou 
the roof of the house, 

Far beneath spread the level plain of grass on 
every side; beyond stood the thick girdling trees ; be- 
yond these the wall, high, smooth, prison-like. 

She shuddered; the influence of the gorgeous 
rooms faded before the influence of the sinister land- 
scape shut in by impregnable walls. Her eyes sought 
his wistfully ; her weak mouth quivered with a mo- 
mentary pain. 

* It is like the brick wall at home,” said Alice Blount. 

Mr. Grey’s hand gently shut the door behind them, 
and he came in front of her. 

His usually calm face was expressive of no common 
excitement; his cool, gray eyes betrayed no common 
anxiety. 

“ How do youlike it, Alice?” said he; “the house, 
the park, the belongings ?”’ 

“Oh!” said simple Alice Blount, “it’s the grand- 
est place I ever saw in my life! and yet 1—1 don’t 
like it somehow.” 

“ Not if—if it were yours?” asked Mr. Grey, with 
a quiet smile, 

“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Blount, laughing ; “a 
plain little body like me would be out of place here, 
It must be a nobleman’s place, isn’t it?” 

“This is Crowlands, Chudleigh Heath, Alice. It 
is mine. Loffer it to you because—because l’ve grown 
fond of you.” 

Wide-eyed, petrified with astonishment, she could 
but watch the rigid lips that articulated these words, 
and remain silent. 

* Couldn’t you be happy here with me?” con- 
tinued Mr. Grey, with smothered anxiety in every 
accent; “you-so lonely, and friendless as you are, 
Alice ?” 

“Do you mean that, sir? Oh, Heaven, can that 
be possible ?”” exclaimed Mrs. Blount, staring at him. 

His tender and significant pressure of the hand 
could not be mistaken. A sudden light shot from 
her eyes—a sudden joy lit up her whole face. 

She forgot all about the splendid mansion and the 
spacious domain ; she saw only the noble gentleman 
before her who had saved her from starvation and 
madness, and her heart was full of him. 
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Seeing that glow of rapture on the pale face, Mr. 
Grey put a hand on each of hershoulders and smiled 
down upon her. 

It was such a gracious action, such a caressing 
action; no wonder that the timid creature, down- 
trodden since her girlhood, browbeaten all her life, 
should expand in the atmosphere of love as the 
flower spreads its bosom to the sun. : 

“Fond of me!” whispered Alice Blount, in joyful 
wonderment. “Oh, sir, what could you find in me?” 

“Such a woman as I long to make my wife,”’ he 
answered. 

** And I a poor, spiritless, penniless creature, with- 
out either position or good looks ‘to attract you. 
Oh, sir, how can I believe it?” she said, not incredu- 
lously, only anxious to taste the full sweetness of 
such a cup. 

“You are necessary to my happiness,” returned 
Mr. Grey, now breathing freely, “and I have re- 
solved to give this house a mistress at last. Be my 
wife, Alice, only let me hear you consent.” 

Her eyes sought the ground, her ravished ears 
tingled with the ecstasy of the words she had heard, 
and her quivering lips formed the word “ Yes,” 
when suddenly a memory from her grim past 
blanched the blushes from her cheeks, chased the 
smiles from her lips, the warm thrills from her heart. 

Her eyes flew up black and piercing, a blood- 
curdling shriek rang forth, and she dashed herself 
back from Mr. Grey upon the gravelled roof of the 
house. 

In her terror she seemed to feel a dead hand 
clutching her! 

(To be continued.) 





MABEL CARRINGTON. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Lady Juliette’s Secret,” “ Grand Court,” §c., Fc. 
—— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


I would as soon lay her low as win her to wife, 
I should make no ado of taking her sweet life ; 
She spurns me with so lofty and bitter u scorn 
That my soul is iu flames and my angry heart 

is torn, Mavwell Fox. 

THE next moment the Marquis de Fourmentelle 
entered without any ceremony into the pretty draw- 
ing-room. He was in full officer’s uniform—gold 
epaulettes, gold lace, sword clanking at his side. 
He bowed profoundly to all those assembled, taking 
no especial notice of Mabel Carrington—nay, it seemed 
that he looked studiously away from her, 

“T have come, my dear fellow,” said he, seating 
himself, and smilingly addressing Gustave, “to in- 
form you that your regiment is under orders to de- 
part within the next two hours. Here is the despatch, 
which arrived this morning. Your captain asked me 
to be kind enough to give it to you, or, rather, to 
show it to you. He wished very much to call all the 
officers together at once, and it was singular, was it 
not, that 1 should know so perfectly well where to 
find you? The fact is, it is well known everywhere 
how completely you are led away captive by as 
bright a pair of English eyes as ever lighted a man 
on the road to Paradise, or, perchance, the other 
way !” 

He laughed a gay, careless laugh, that had an un- 
pleasant ring in it. 

“ These bright eyes sometimes guide us along dark 
paths far on the road towards Hades! I trust that 
is not your case. Meanwhile you must hurry, bustle, 
and depart at once; I will turn away my head while 
the embracing takes place. You know I am an old 
married man, and can afford to laugh at the tem- 
pestuous and romantic sorrows of young men and 
maidens.” 

He sprang to his feet as he spoke, and walked to 
the window. ‘The unblushing effrontery, the con- 
summate tact, the coolness of this polished French- 
man astonished his two compatriots no less than 
the English girl, Mabel Carrington. 

No one would have supposed that the marquis had 
ever taken any interest in the beautiful young gover- 
ness, or that he had regarded Count de l’Orme with 
any other sentiment than the good-natured kindness, 
the careless bonhomie, with which one officer usually 
regards another, both in Englandand in France. He 
began to whistle while he looked out of the window. 

Mabel and Gustave glanced at each other in 
speechless amazement. Instinctively both of them 
felt that it would be better to meet the marquis on 
his own ground—to behave with distant politeness, 
but still without making any allusion to the villany 
of his past conduct. It was not a time to enter into 
quarrels and recriminations. It was not a time to 
fight duels, or to offer bitter reproaches. Both the 
lovers felt that they could afford to despise the un- 
principled man who had given them such ample cause 
for detestation. He had been foiled—not by the espe- 
cial adroitness or clever manceuvring of either of these 





innocent and honourable young people, but, rather, it 
seemed in both instances by.the especial interference 
of Providence on their behalf. 

True, Gustave’s blood boiled at the sight of this 
miscreant marquis, hand as Anti , accom- 
plished as Apollo, brave to outward appearance as 
the god Mars himself; his heart beat with repressed 
fury when he saw his calmness, his wondrous self- 
possession, his jocularity, How perfectly happy 
seemed this bad man! 

Gusta¥e was, however, too full of love and sorrow 
at the prospect of parting with Mabel to allow of 
his feeling any great desire just then to upbraid 
De Fourmentelle It was true the summons had come 
for him ; he was obliged tg leave at once. He was 
resolved not to accompany De Fourmentelle, or to 
address to him any words but those which the 
strictest necessity required. Yet he was determined 
not to leave him in the same house with Mabel. He 
addressed Madame Maisonette hurriedly. 

‘*Take care of Mabel, madame!” he said. ‘Do 
not allow yonder man to gain speech of her when I 
am gone!” 

Madame Maisonette threw up her hands and led 
the way into the adjoining apartment. Gustave en- 
circled Mabel with his arm, and followed in her 
wake. 

“You ask me, monsieur,” said Madame Maison- 
ette, “‘to take care of this pretty demoiselle while 
you are at the war. You impose upon me a difficult 
task. Out of sight out of mind. It is frequently 
the case with young girls. A great many gentlemen 
visit at this chateau; how can I guarantee that 
mademoiselle will be faithful during your absence ?” 

‘*‘ Madame——” began Mabel, indignantly. 

“How can I guarantee?” interrupted madame, 
shrugging her shoulders and making one of her 
indescribable French grimaces. “I cannot answer 
for the English, monsieur,” and she laughed. ‘ No, 
they are incomprehensible to me. If mademoiselle 
were a French girl I might be induced to chaperone 
her; but young English ladies spurn the idea of being 
chaperoned. I should get no thanks, and I assure 
you that young ladies are not always so amiable as 
they look. Ah, mademoiselle, your eyes flash, but it 
is nevertheless quite true ; and if mousieur thinks that 
he is paying court to an angel, he may some day chance 
to find that la belle Anglaise has a temper of herown!” 

Very well satisfied was Madame Maisonette with 
herself when she had made this spiteful little speech. 
She considered it clever and telling, and took great 
praise to herself for it. She hoped that it would not 
be without its effect upon Gustave. She looked, 
nodded, and winked in a manner odious to-behold. 

Gustave, seeing Mabel flushed and annoyed, clasped 
her boldly to his heart, in spite of the presence of Ma- 
dame Maisonette. 

“She is all the world to me,” he said, passionately ; 
‘and if she has a temper, as you say, I would rather 
have her with a bad temper than another woman 
whose disposition was completely angelic. Yes, 
Mabel,” he continued, striving to make his beautiful 
love smile through her tears. “I would rather that 
you boxed my ears and tore my hair than that an- 
other woman should embrace me, pat my cheek, and 
call me a saint.” 

He kissed her vehemently as hoe spoke. 

It really seemed as if Madame Maisonette could 
not endure the sight of these caresses. 

“It is astonishing,” she said, “it is scandalous, 
these English,” and a hot flush came into her sallow 
cheek as she spoke, an angry light into her greenish 
eyes. ‘“ Madame la comtesse would not be pleased to 
hear of her governess carrying on such games,” 

“Ts the woman mad?” demanded Gustave, losing 
all patience and politeness at the same time. “Mabel 
is to be my bride, she is my promised wife. My father 
or my mother will soon be here to take her away from 
the countess, and—from you.” 

The spiteful Frenchwoman courtesied to him ironi- 





y: 

“The whole household will go into mourning, mon- 
sieur,” she said, “‘ when that sad event takes place. 
We French,” and she shook her head, “ who do not 
belong to the class of the noblesse, can do very well 
without either the English or the English language. 
If I were prime minister, I would certainly impose a 
tax upon all these strangers and foreigners. Now, 
monsieur, if you have finished saying your adieux— 
because all this while the children, the pupils of ma- 
demoigelle, are left in charge of nursemaids, and that 
is never allowed for long together.” 

Again Gustave pressed Mabel to his heart, in spite 
of the feeble struggles she made to extricate herself 
from his erms. For Mabel was after all a true 
woman, and the scoffing, jeering noise which Ma- 
dame Maisonette thought proper to make—a sort of 
chirping with the lips, expressive of much indigna- 
tion—overwhelmed the English girl with shame. 

“Cheer up, my Mabel,” whispered Gustave ; “ hare 
faith aud trust me.” 





He saw Mabel rush away towards her own apart- 
ments, followed by Madame Maisonette, and he had 
the on of knowing that De Fourmentelle 
would not follow her to the sacred precincts of the 
school-rooms, As he passed through the room where 
that nobleman was he glanced towards him and saw 
that he was placing an exquisite scarlet geranium 
— snowy rosebud in the button-hole of his waist- 
oa 

“So you are going ?” said De Fourmentelle. “ You 
have paid your little adieux, and now, ‘ Partons pour 
la Syrie,’ I suppose? My regiment will follow to- 
morrow.” 

Gustave vouchsafed no answer. He had not once 
spoken to the marquis since he had entered the room 
and handed him the despatch for his inspection. 
Nay, Frenchman though he was, the young Count de 
VOrme had so far forgotten politeness that he had 
not even said “ Thank you” on returning the despatch 
to De Fourmentelle. Now he stared at the marquis 
—a cold, hard, imperturbable stare. It was a glance 
of withering contempt, which would have made an 
honest man’s blood boil with indignation. Bat we 
know that the marquis was not an honest man, and 
his colour did not change, nor did his eye fall beneath 
the glance of De l’Orme. 

“You are ready then?” he said. “ We shall have 
a hot walk to the station.” 

“ Rither before me or follow me,” said De 
VYOrme. “I shall not walk with you.” 

“ Est-il possible?” cried the marquis, with a light 
laugh ; “is this a fit of jealousy? Then la belle 
Carrington has told you of our pleasant drive to- 
gether a few weeks back, and of her coming to 
luncheon at my chateau? A wicked little coquette, 
but so desperately pretty, isn’t she? Such beautiful 
eyes !—you could swear one minute they were black, 
then another blue ; and then such delicacy of colour- 
ing, such perfectly moulded features. She was very 
fond of me, you know. She flew into such a passion 
when she found there was a wife in the case, ambi- 
tious little monkey! She had actually set her heart 
on becoming a marchioness and wearing diamonds. 
She flew at me like a wild cat. I think she pulled out 
some of my hair, and Father Clement was there and 
she fancied he was come tomarry us. Slie made out 
such a story to him that he took her away with him. 
He brought her back here, and such a romance did 
they concoct together that positively the little coun- 
tess, the lady of the chAtean, has forbidden me the 
house. Ionly came on business this morning, just to 
hurry you off to your regiment. The great entrance 
doors were open and I walked in.” 

The coolness and audacity of this man almost took 
away the breath of Gustave. He stared at him now 
in amazement. Could such effrontery beall assumed 
—quite all? Might not Mabel, perhaps, have been 
dazzled for a t by the title of marquis? She 
might bave fancied there was no harm in taking a 
drive with that nobleman, and even in lunching at 
his chateau. He might have said there were ladies 
there, and when she found there were not she might 
have been very indignant, especially when she dis- 
covered there was a wife in the case. But it was 
horrible for Gustave to think that Mabel had ever 
been dazzled for a moment by the brilliant qualities 
of this unprincipled man. If she had really ever 
hoped to become the Marchioness de Fourmentelle, 
she must have forgotten the half-promise she had 
made to Gustave in the conservatory at Longmore 
Grange. Besides, if she had been so fascinated by one 
title, might she not be so by another? She was very 
lovely, and half-a-dozen noblemen might propose to 
her while Gustave was at the wars. Had not 
Madame Maisonette insinuated that Mabel was a 
flict? 

Perhaps the reader may take offence at Gustave 
for these half-formed doubts, but your true lover is 
always ingenious at torturing himself, and, much as 
he hated De Fourmentelle, base as he believed him 
to be, it was almost impossible to suppose that every 
word which he uttered was a direct and absolute 
falsehood. 

“No, I am sorry you are smitten in that quarter, 
I am, really,” said De Fourmentelle. ‘ 

Gustave had said that he would not walk with De 
Fourmentelle, yet here he was descending the broad 
terrace steps of the garden by his side, and walking 
under the shade of the thick avenue, without speaking 
himself, it is true, but still drinking in the poison of 
the other’s words, 

“You kuew her in England, didn’t you?” said 
De Fourmentelle, carelessly. 

“Yes,”’ returned Gustave, shortly. 

“She was at school at some gloomy, old-fashioned 
house upon a moor, wasn’t it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you made desperate love to her? Ha, ha, 
ha!” 

“T deny your right to question me,” replied Gus- 
tave, fiercely. “I disbelieve every word you have 
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uttered. Mabel never went willingly with you in 
your carriage for that drive. You deceived her with 
a false note. I had forgotten that,” continued the 
young man, triumphantly. “That was how it was 
that the lady at the chAteau forbade you her house. 
It was because you had forged a note in her name.” 

“What folly!” laughed the marquis. “ Yes, that 
is true; but la belle Carrington had seen me forge the 
note the evening before. She did not know of the 
existence of the Marchioness Jane, my Russian bride, 
and she had set her heart upon becoming a mar- 
chioness, poor little pet! It is a pity she should be 
disappointed ; but if even my amiable Jane should go 
the way of all flesh, I hardly think I should like to 
venture on such a risk as taking la {belle Carrington 
to wife. She is an awful flirt, and she has the temper 
of one of those viragoes that you generally see in a 
crowd ata street fight. She loses all pretensions to 
refinement when once sbe is in a passion; and then 
she is so thoroughly mercenary and ambitious. That 
is the worst of the English, they are so cold, so in- 
‘capable of affection, yet they are such desperate flirts 
and have such violent, proud tempers.” 

Every word that the marquis uttered sank like 
lead into the heart of Gustave. Had he believed 
every syllable, his love was of that deep and ro- 
mantic kind that he would still have preferred Mabel 
above all other women. He would have married 
with or without the consent of his parents. Flirt, 
virago, mercenary, selfish—she had still won his 
whole heart; however miserable he might be with 
her it would be preferable to the intense misery of 
seeing her wedded to another. But he did not be- 
lieve tho marquis. He was positive that the nature 
of Mabel was nearer akin to that of an angel than a 
virago. Only what pained and wounded him was the 
surmise that she might be sought in marriage by 
others while he wasabsent. Then, he hadnot known 
Mabel very long, and though she had assured him of 
her love, yet it had been in a fashion undemonstra- 
tive, judged by the standard of an enthusiastic and 
impassioned southern lover. 

Perhaps Mabel was cold ; it was even ible that 
she might be somewhat ambitious. In England, as 
in France, mothers teach their children to be am- 
bitious. The time might come when Mabel would 
regret that she had so hastily pledged her word to 
the young Count de l’Orme. 

Gustave’s dark eyes seemed to be studying the 
dusty roadway anxiously. Had he been striving to 
read the history, the great human record of the joys 
and sorrows, the virtues, passions, crimes, and follies 
of all those whose footsteps had passed over that 
dusty bigh-road while the rolling loom of time had 
been spinning out the busy years of this present 
century, he could hardly have scowled at the earth 
in a more abstracted and perplexed fashion. 

1 cold, calculating marquis watched his face and 


smil 

“Is it, then, a regular case?” he said; “a grand 
passion, as we French call it? Mon cher, you must 
go to the wars, and forget this divinity who hides 
among the shades and bosquets of La Konceville.”’ 

“I wonder, marquis,” returned Gustave, ‘‘that you 
are not ashamed to intrude your society and conver- 
sation upon me. In what estimation do you suppose 
that I hold you?” 

* Dame!” cried the marquis, using the fashionable 
French interjection. ‘Mon cher garcon, it matters 
little to me in what estimation I am held either by those 
who call themselves my friends or those whom I know 
to be mine enemies. Among the latter category I 
suppose you enrol yourself ?’’ 

The beautiful, evil, hazel eyes scanned the hand- 
some face of Gustave very curiously. 

“Tam not your friend, marquis. I know you. I 
am quite aware that you have been in pursuit of 
Mabel Carrington with dishonourable motives. The 
other night your friend, the Italian countess, must 
have told you that Mabel had become my fiancée. 
For I believe good Madame St. Pierre, with the ex- 
cellent intention of accounting for the intimacy of our 
friendship, informed all those present in her salon 
of the fact that we were engaged. Nobody, not even 
the primmest of prim Frenchwomen, could have found 
fault with Mabel for suffering me to sit near her, and 
to hold her hand in mine, after we were once en- 
gaged. But when you heard of it you conceived the 
notion of getting me immediately out of the way, so 
that Mabel might be compelled to return from Paris 
to St. Cloud unchaperoned,” 

The marquis looked straight at Gustave. His 
large, handsome eyes glittered almost like 
The pink colour upon his cheek never fluctuated. 
He smiled a little so as to show his glittering teeth. 

“TI am quite in the dark, mon cher,” he said. “I 
do not understand you at all. I suppose to young 
men in love it is permitted to speak in enigmas.” 

“T desire not to speak to you at all, marquis,” re- 
plied Gustave, “either in enigmas or otherwise. If 
you feel inclined to hasten your steps I will linger 





behind. If, on the contrary, you feel inclined this 
warm morning to linger, I will hasten on. But all 
I desire is henceforth complete immunity from your 
society, your conversation, your presence altogether. 
I say this, I trust, with all perfect self-command, and 
without forgetting that in birth and name, at least, 
you are a nobleman of France.” 

The marquis bowed profoundly, almost to the 
dust of the road, His face was hidden from Gus- 
tave while he was performing this obeisance ; when 
he raised it again some of the colour had faded from 
his cheeks, and his bright eyes gleamed savagely. 
At the same time he smiled. 

“ Mon cher,” said he, “la petite Carrington has 
turned your head sadly. I wish you a speedy abate- 
ment of these feverish symptoms, and that when you 
return from the wars you have altered your mind, 
and have placed your affections upon some worthier 
object than yonder pretty, little mercenary coquette. 
I feel inclined, as you say, rather to linger than to 
hurry this warm morning, therefore, wishing you all 
imaginary good luck, I entreat you to make what de- 
spatch you can on the road towards Paris, whilst I 
remain here.” 

Gustave did not even return the bow of De Four- 
mentelle. His friends were accustomed to say of 
him that he had lost a great deal of his French 
politeness during his residence in England, and had 
cultivated a certain blunt sincerity of manner which 
was anything but fascinating. He hastened away, 
and De Fourmentelle looked after him. The smile 
died away from his well-curved lips, his eyebrows 
were gathered up into an ominous knot, the whole 
expression of his face underwent a terrible change. 

“TInsolent young dog !” he said; “ he shall pay for 
all this with his life. Ha! Monsieur le Comte de 
l’Orme,” and he grimaced after the retreating form 
of Gustave as only a Frenchman can grimace, “I 
shall wash out theinsults you have heaped on me in 
your blood. It is of no use for me to stay and embroil 
myself ina duel forthe present; besides, who knows? 
he may be a better shot and a better swordsman than 
Iam. They say that he excels wonderfully in all 
military accomplishments. However, I should not 
at all wonder if his English education has given 
him a distaste for duelling. It is quite possible. No; 
it is just as well to treat him as a child for the pre- 
sent, then in a little while, when a good opportunity 
occurs, to wipe him off completely from this mortal 
scene. Meanwhile for la belle Carrington. I have 
sworn that no other man shall ever marry her. I 
will either commit bigamy to satisfy her scruples, or, 
if those saintly scruples are utterly unappeasable, I 
will do ag I threatened when I had her at De Four- 
mentelle—I will kill her. For my own part, I don’t 
care very much which way it is; noone else marries 
you, ma Carrington. You are such a little virago to- 
wards me that 1 would almost as soon strangle you 
and pop you into a well as kiss your rosy lips against 
your will.” 

Then the marquis walked towards Paris. Two 
> afterwards his regiment departed for the seat 
of war. 

That of Gustave de l’Orme set forth on the evening 
of the day when he had bidden adieu to Mabel. 


(To be continued.) 


CHILDHOOD.—Let man enjoy what he will in after 
life, if his childhood has been blessed with the care 
and kindness of a judicious mother, there will come 
moments when the cup of pleasure will be dashed 
from his lips as tasteless in comparison with those 
hours of sweet and social intercourse when he 
first learned to look fora pervading spirit in the 
realms of nature—to welcome all the animated and 
joyous creatures of earth as members of his own 
wide brotherhood, and to hail the beams of morning 
as pledges of the inexhaustible beneficence which 
created both life and light, and ordained them as 
blessings to mankind. 

Our Morners.—Round the idea of one’s mother 
the mind of a man clings with fond affection. It is 
the first deep thought stamped 7 our infant 

when yet soft and capable of receiving the 

most profound impression, and the after feelings of 
the world are more or less lightin comparison. Even 
in our old age we look back to that feeling as the 
sweetest we have had in life. Our passions and 
our wilfulness may lead us far from the object of 
our filial love ; we may learn to pain her heart, to 
oppose her wishes, to violate her commands; we 
may become wild, headstrong, and angry at her 
counsels or opposition ; but when death has stilled 
her monitory voice, and nothing but still memory 
remains to recapitulate her virtues and good deeds, 
affection, like a flower beaten to the ground by a 
ast storm, raises up her head and smiles among 
her tears. Round that idea, as we have said, the 
mind clings with fond affection, and even when the 
early period of our loss forces memory to be silent 
fancy takes the place of remembrance and twines 





the image of our dead parent with graces, beauties, 
and virtues which we doubt not she possessed, 


TRESSILIAN COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A Life at Stake,” “The House of Secrets,” §c., Sc. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tue brigands, preceded by their chief, the Red Car- 
velli, and keeping a tight hold upon the horses of 
their prisoners, continued to ride along the narrow 
path at right angles with the road on which Olla 
and her friends had been travelling, and followed 
the course of the rugged and tortuous ravine. They 
thus traversed several miles, winding about tho 
mountain side, as it seemed, and gradually ascending 
the acclivity. 

At length, as by a common instinct, the brigands 
halted in a little dell, through which a mountain tor- 
rent flowed noisily, and where the walls of the 
ravine arose steeply on either side, bristling with 
stunted trees and shrubbery. 

It was past noon, and the sun’s rays were with- 
drawn from the depths of the ravine which they had 
temporarily lighted. There was a dampness in the air, 
and a sort of twilight reigned. The spot seemed a 
sepulchre. 

Olla, who had carefully marked the route by which 
she had been brought, examined the little dell 
curiously. 

The voice of the brigand chief interrupted her 
scrutiny. 

“Genarro, let the two servants be blindfolded,” 
commanded the Red Carvelli. 

One of the brigands produced from his capacious 
pockets a supply of red woollen cloth. He rode up 
to Popley, who, bound and helpless, could of course 
offer no resistance, and proceeded to tie a heavy 
band of the cloth over Popley’s eyes. This operation 
was performed so skilfully that its victim could not 
distinguish even a ray of light when it was con- 
cluded. 

Mrs, Popley was then blindfolded in a similar man- 
ner. 

Genarro then rode towards Olla, who backed her 
horse, her great sparkling eyes flashing defiance at 
him. 

“Don’t dare to touch me!” she cried, haughtily. 
‘Your hands off, if you please.’’ 

“ Back, Genarro!” shouted the brigand chief. “ Do 
not lay hands on the lady.” 

Genarro, a low-browed ruffian, retreated slowly, 
in some confusion, then moved towards Tressilian. 

“You need not bind his eyes either,” said the 
brigand chief. ‘He is a helpless imbecile. And, 
besides, it is doubtful if he will ever leave the re- 
treat,” 

Genarro inclined his head, and retreated to his 
place at the rear of the little cavalcade. 

The Red Carvelli, giving the signal to resume the 
march, rode on through the little dell and entered the 
narrow gorge beyond. 

Continuing their course through the gorge for the 
distance of a half-mile, the brigands came to a halt, 
and prepared to dismount. 

Evidently they had arrived at their journey’s end. 

A silver whistle was suspended by a cord around 
the neck of the brigand chief. He raised the whistle 
to his lips and blew upon it a shrill call, clear, strong, 
and piercing. 

A similar call came in response, seeming to find 
vent from the solid wall at their right. 

“ All is well,” said the Red Carvelli, leaping from 
his saddle. ‘ We will go on.” 

His followers all dismounted, and assisted tho cap- 
tives to the ground. 

Genarro led away the horses farther up the gorge, 
soon disappearing from Olla’s view behind a project- 
ing rock. skh 

“Come,” said Carvelli, taking Olla’s hand in his 
strong grasp. “ This way.” , 

He led her towards the steep, straight wall, and 
Olla now perceived that its surface was irregular, 
and that secure footholds were afforded in its face, 
although they were not apparent to an ordinary ob- 
server. 

The brigand chief climbed the rock with the agility 
of achamois. Shaking off his grasp, Olla followed 
him, not once losing her footing, and behind her 
came poor Guy Tressilian, the remaining brigands, 
and the Popleys. 

At a distance of some twenty feet from the bottom 
of the gorge a rock projected from the solid wall, 
completely screening an aperture behind it. This 
aperture, it appeared, was the entrance toa cavern 
extending into the bowels of the mountain. A more 
secure retreat could not have been devised, for one 
man, sheltered by the door-like projection covering 
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the aperture completely, could have held a besieging 
army at bay. 

Carvelli mounted to the aperture, disappeared be- 
hind the rock projection, and halted until Olla had 
gained his side. 

“ Now give me your hand,” he said. 

“Thank you, no,” said Olla, independently. ‘You 
may lead and I will follow, but I won’t touch your 
hand, if you please.” 

“You are a regular little vixen,” observed the 
brigand chief, admiringly. “A little shrew—a per- 
fect young termagant. But yousuitme. Give me 
an independent, spirited creature, who dares to say 
*I will’ and ‘I won't,’ and who won't stand non- 
sense from anybody —like you, in short, signorina.” 

“ Thanks for your good opinion,” said Ola, coolly. 
“Now, if you'll lead on, we will penetrate into your 
robber den. Give me your hand, Jasper,” she added, 
addressing T'ressilian, who had come up. 

Carvelli entered the aperture, which was high 
enough to permit his ingress in a nearly upright posi- 
tion. Olla went in after him, holding Tressilian’s 
hand. The brigands, with the remaining prisoners, 
brought up the rear. 

The passage was but a few feet in length, and 
gave admittance into a dim, rocky vestibule, where 
a lamp, secured to the side wall, was burning, and 
where a man, in the picturesque costume of the 
brigands, was waiting, evidently on duty as sentinel. 
It was he who had responded to his leader's shrill 
call. 

“ Had you good luck, captain ?” asked’ the guard, 
regarding the prisoners narrowly. 

“Very good. Did you ever know me to fail ?” de- 
manded the chief, good humouredly. 

The sentinel replied heartily in the negative, and 
the chief traversed the vestibule, opened a door hung 
in the rocky wall and passed into the principal cham- 
ber of the robbers’ cavern. 

It was a long, high apartment, irregular iu shape, 
with irregular walls and irregular ceiling. It was 
lighted by a dozen lanterns, which depemded by 
rude chains from the rocks overhead, and also by a 
great fire which burned at the side of the chamber, 
dispensing a great heat, which dissipated the chill 
peculiar to a subterranean room. 

The cavern was occupied by some fifteen men, all 
attired similarly to Olla’s captors. A stranger crew 
than this it would have been hard to find. On every 
swarthy brow of the assembly was the brand of the 
outlaw. Every pair of eyes had in it the reeklesa, 
hunted look that proclaimed its owner’s social position, 
They looked like so many Cains and Ishmaels—their 
hands against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them. 

As the captain entered a busy hum of voices, ia 
questioning and response, filled the cavern. 

“Who is she ? who is she ?” was the ery that rang 
more loudly than the rest as the outlaws marked the 
slight figure of the chief captive. “A princess? A 
great lady ?” 

Olla, still holding Tressilian’s hand, surveyed the 
groups with a cool and dauntless gaze. It may be 
that her heart sank within her; it is certain that she 
comprehended all her peril; but there was no be- 
trayal of fear in her attitude or expression. Her 
small head, with its glossy tresses, was haughtily 
poised on the slender neck, and a smile of bitterness 
and scorn curved her lips. 

The brigand chief did not appear to relish the sen- 
sation caused amongst this rude gang by the beauty 
of his captive. He was jealous of every admiring 
glance bestowed upon her. 

“Let the girl alone!” he growled. “She is tired 
and—and scared——” 

A derisive laugh rang through the cavern, and this 
deepened into a positive shout as Olla’s lip curled in 
indignant defiance. 

“She scared!” cried the brigand who was second 
in command to Carvelli, “She is about as scared as 
a young lioness when she first sees her puny’ ene- 
mies. Scared? Not much!” 

It was evident that Olla’s courage had excited as 
great an admiration as her beauty. 

The face of the brigand chief flashed with annoy- 
ance. 

“Give me a lantern,” he said. “I will show the 
prisoners to their cells.” 

A lantern was brought to him, and, bidding Olla 
follow him, he stalked down the length of the great 
cavern, and led the way into a passage beyond. 

The captive followed, still clinging to Tressilian’s 
hand. The two Popleys, whose bonds had been re- 
moved and whose eyes had been unbandaged on 
entering the underground apartment, also followed in 
silence, and with faces darkened by a terrible 
gloom. 

The inner passage was short, and gave admittance 
into a nearly circular chamber, where were stored 
boxes, barrels, and bales, all filled with the acquisi- 
tions of Carvelli’s long years of plunder. 





Off this circular room several massive wooden | 
doors opened. These were all provided with stout | 
chains and padlocks, 

The brigand chief opened one of these doors and 
motioned Olla to enter. The young girl peeped in 
warily. It wasa bare and gloomy little cell, with- 
out outlet other tham the door on the threshold of 
which they stood. 

“No,” said Olla, gravely, “that one won't do. 
Show us the others.” 

Carvelli stared at her in amazement. 

“ The—the room don’t. suit you then?” he ejaeu- 
lated. 

“ Of course it doesn’t.” 

“* Perhaps the signorina takes this to be the Hétel 
delle Crocelli,” suggested the brigand chief, with 
mocking sarcasm, 

“Qh, no, I am not so ‘seared’ as that,” said Ola, 
quietly. “I take it to be a refuge of outlaws, but 
you certainly must have stolen enough to be able to 
fit out aroom decently. Besides,” she added, coming 
to the F “I won’t be separated from my 
friends 

“ You won't, eh?” 

“No, I won't!” declared Ola, coolly, sitting down 
upon a bale of woollen blankets that was conveniently 
at hand. “ You must give us rooms adjoining, with 
the door unlocked between——” 

“She does take this to be the Hétel delle Cro- 
eelli,” eried Carvelli, turning up his eyes. “Sig- 
norina, I regret that I cannot accommodate you in 
the manner you desire——” 

“Then we'll stay here!” interrupted the little 
lady, who saw but one way to effectually manage 
her savage captor, and that. way was to treat him with 
bold defiance. “I daresay that we can manage with 
this apartment for the short period of our stay.” 

Carvelli grinned, 

* Well,” he said, “as you are so determined, I 
must give in. But you are the first person I ever 
yielded to, miladi.” 

He glanced around the room. There were three 
or four of the brigands—of the number of those who 
had assisted in Olla’s capture—standing about near 
the mouth of the passage. They were all wituessing 
with delight the subjagation of their dresded master 
by the wilful little foreigner. 

“ Doctor,” called the chief. 

One of the men, a wiry little ruffian, sprang for- 
ward. 

Carvelli tossed him # bunch of keys. 

‘* Open the doors of the tworooms that adjoin each 
other,” commanded the chief, “and you may spread 
a carpet im one of the rooms, and you may put a pile 
of soft blankets in one room——” 

“In both rooms, doctor,” interposed Qlla, with the 
air of a mistress, 

The doctor, as he was styled, he being the physi- 
cian of the company and of a certain rude 
skill in surgery, looked inquiringly at his master, 
The latter bit his lips as he said: 

“In both rooms, then; and you may cover the 
walls with carpet or blankets to make the place 
warmer. Men, turnin and help! Be lively now!” 

A few minutes sufficed to furnish thetwo cells, and 
the doctor an ing the pletion of his task, 
the chief led his prisoners to their rooms. 

They were of similar size, some eighteen feet 
square, as nearly as could be guessed. The walls of 
one of the rooms were draped with woollen blankets ; 





® carpet loosely laid down covered the floor; a great | she 


pile of white and fleecy blankets was heaped upin one 
corner, and a table and several chairs comprised the 
furniture. 

An open door led from this room into that adjoin- 
ing. This latter apartment, designed for the use of 
Tressilian and Popley, contained only a great pile of 
blankets and a couple of chairs, Each room was pro- 
vided with a lantern, which gave a sickly glare. 

“This is the best we can do, signorina,” said Car- 
velli, ushering the prisoners into their cells. “You 
can visit each other as much as youchoose. I don’t 
intend to be very hard on you unless you compel me 
to be. Make yourselves at home. I will come in to 
see you after dinner.” 

He bowed and withdrew, locking the doors of both 
the cells. 

Tressilian sat down on the nearest chair, looking 
at Olla with a.vague bewilderment. Popley and 
Mrs. Popley regarded their young mistresa in dis- 
may, the latter giving way to a nervous fit of weeping. 

“We are worse of than we were in Sicily,” she 
cried. ‘ What can this villain mean to do with us? 
Oh, Miss Olla, he has fallen in love with you, and he 
isa million times worse than Mr. Gower.” 

“T don’t know,” said Ola, meditatively. “He is 
bolder, to be sure. Well, perhaps he is worse.” 

“ Thank Heaven you are so brave, Miss Olla,” said 
Jim Popley, whose usually ruddy face was quite pale. 
“ Almost any one else but you would have eriad and 





screamed—— 


“What good would that have done?” demanded 
Olla. “When one is in danger one needs all one’s 
wits. If I had wept and yee this Red Carvelli, 
as he calls hhimoelt wo have oppressed us all, 
robbed us, perhaps killed us. Don’t let us gratify 
him by seeming frightened. If we carry s high 
hand, we shall fare range ee — _— 
spect of eseape, I admit, a ious, bu 
let us hope for the best. Heaven. has. not forsaken 
us.” 

She kissed the tear-stained face of her old nurse, 
and the latter, under the influence of oe — 
hopefulness, began to. appear more: cheerful. ‘Jim 
Popley also, im spite of the depressing situation, 
began to throw aside, or possibly conceal, his de- 


spondency. ’ 

‘“‘How pale and tired poor Jasper looks,” said 
Olla, marking the appearance of poor Guy Tres- 
silian. “His bandage is displaced over his wound. 
Where is bis hat?’ 

“It was lost when we were.captured,” said Popley. 

“ He was behind me, and I did not notice that his 
hat was gone,” said Olla, “ Can the sun have affected 
his head ?” 


“I think not,” answered Popley. “I will dress 
his wound and put on the bandages.in better shape.” 

Ho would have removed: Tressiliam into the inner 
room, but Olla requested. him to remain. Popley 
took off the bamdages carefully; sud‘ laid bare the 
gaping, unhealed wound in the. midst of the tawny 
locks of hair. 

He was about to apply some healing salve, when 
the door was unlocked amd opened, and the “doctor ”” 
came in, ee ee food. 

“ What have you there?” he asked, depositing the 
tray on the table, 

“The gentleman received a severe wound on the 
head some weeks since,” Olla answered. “ He was 
hurled a: the waves, een a sharp 
rock. His brain is ry oe 

“ Ah!” said the doctor, his professional interest 
excited. “I suppose I’ve treated more wounds in 
the head than any other man in Italy. I studied to be 
a.doctor once, It was at Milam. I had genius for 
surgery, but I likeda wild life, and joined the band of 
the Red Carvelli. Here [have more broken heads to 
mend than I could have in any city. Odd how every- 
body in a fight aims at the head, isn't it? Idaresay, 
now, I could cure this friend of yours.” 

“TI think not,” said Olla. “ Spezzo of Pa- 
lermo, the great Sicilian doctor; could do nothing 
for him.” 

“ Doctor Spezzo has not had my experience:in 
mending broken heads,” said the brigand doctor, 
loftily. “ Let me look at the geutleman’s head.” 

Popley took down the lantern and held it so that 
the rays fell full upon the gaping wound. 

“A a 


bad wound!” ejaculated the doctor. “Very 


bad. No wonder Doctor Spezzo gave him up. Did 
he say what was the matter in this case?” 
«Ho paid that the brain was paralysed, or somo 
such thing,” said Ola. 
“Nonsense. These big 
to big words. Ican seeall the trouble, signorina. 
A piece of the skull is driven in on the brain. 


doctors like to treat you 


might be able to help him; Idon’t know. But you 
could find some great English or French doctor that 
could restore him, no doubt.” 

A glow of hope lit up Olla’s face. 

“You think he is not hopelessly imbecile then?” 


cried. 
“I don’tthink heiis. Of course there are oan 

ainst his complete recovery—a good many chances ; 
bas I he. nee a good, fair chance of getting 
well. If the signorina would allow me-to probe the 
wound, or to make a fair examination of it, 1 might 
help him.” 

lla hesitated. She studied the man’s: face, but 

she saw in it only professional zeal. Her anxiety 
forced her to consent to the examination, especially 
as she did not believe the doctor was actuated by a 
desire to harm her charge. 

“You may examine it,” she said, slowly, ‘“ But 
don’t hurt. him.”’ 

The doctor drew from his pocket a caseof surgical 
instruments, and selected one resembling a probe. 
He entered upon his task of examining T'ressilian’s 
wound with a keen eye and a steady hand. 

“ © bad case,” he-muttered, ‘1 see the cause of 
the trouble, but. I don’t'think I ean reach it. Steady 
your hand there, you Inglese:!”’ 

He continued:his. examination, Guy submitting to 
the pain with the patience that had distinguished him 
since his.affliction had overtaken him. Olla watched 
the scene, pale as death, her hands clasped, her lips 
parted, her eyes having a-wild and frightened gaze. 
Mrs. Popley covered her face with her hands. 

A few moments dragged on, seeming like an eter- 
nity to Olla. 

Then came a cry of joy from the doctor, followed 
by a shrill cry of agony from Guy Tressilian. 
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At the same moment Tressilian sprang from his 
chair, bounded forward, and fell in a dead swoon 
upon the floor. 

The doctor wiped his blood-stained instrument 
upon his jacket, and restored:it to his case. 

“T haven’t cured him!” he exclaimed, 
the depressed piece of the skull a little, signorina, 
but it needs skill greater than mine to carry the 
operation through successfully. If you ever get out 
of here, and he lives, take him to some great surgeon. 
As for him now,” he added, seriously, “I have either 
helped him or killed him, I don’t know. which.” 

Olla gave a great cry of terror. Popley set down 
his lantern and lifted poor Guy, carrying him te the 
pile of blankets, on which: he laid him. ,. The doctor 
approached the couch and looked down upon the 
insensible man. Then, muttering that he could do 
nothing more, and that he would not have the cap- 
tain know what he had already done, he stole out of! 
the cell softly, and with a terrified face, and locked 
the door behind him. 

“ He is dying!” moaned Olla, in all the anguish 
and horror of great grief. “I have killed him! Why 
did I let, that charlatan touch him? Oh, Jasper! 
J r! 

She knelt down beside him and laid her hand upon 
the still breast. He looked as if he were dead, lyiug 
white and cold. and rigid. The Popleys gathered 
close to their young mistress, stuck dumb by the 


“ Traised 


-ehill horror of the seene, The three waited for | the 


some change in the appearance of the baronet’s’ son. 
Would the coming change be the last great change— 
that of death? 4 


CHAPTER XX{XIlL. 

Lipari, the driver of the voiture in which Olla 
and her party had started, as they supposed, for 
Termoli, after betraying his passengers into the hands 
of the Red Carvelli and ‘his men, made his way back 
on the road to Naples until hereached a small. ham- 
let, where he halted an hour to rest aud refresh him- 
self and his horses. 

At the end of the period mentioned, he’ resumed 
his: journey, arriving within sight of the “ Vesuvius ” 
inn at about nine o’clock in the evening, his horses 
exhausted with the long, hard journey. 

The inn doors'wereopen. A few men sat by the 
tables under the mulberry-tree, smoking and drinking. 
Palestro, the ex-scrivener, was gliding about among 
his out-of-door guests, with a tray of bottles and 
glasses on his arm. 

Lipari drove slowly past, whistling a bar of a popu- 
lay melody. Palestro looked up at him, started al- 
most im ibly, glanced’ at the empty voiture, 
and made a significant gesture with his hand, -to 
which Lipari responded in kind, This. was a signal 
between the precious pair that their plots bad been 
successful, and that Ola and Tressilian were in the 
hand of the brigands. 

At eleven o'clock, as wae usual, all was still at 
the “ Vesuvius” inn. The customers had all do- 
parted; Giacomo had gone to bed ; and Palestro and 
Giuditta sat alone in their dim kitchen,.counting the 
earnings of the day, and disenasing the situation of 
Tressilian, . 
They were thus engaged when a low knock was 
“heard on the rear door. Giuditta.arose, and admitted 

Lipari, the driver of the voiture. He told his story 
minutely, describing the scene of the attack and the 
capture of the prisoners, dilating upon the spirit of 
the Inglese girl, and’ a host of questions 
breathlessly put to him by the innkeepers. When 
he had concluded, he was liberally treated to: wine 
and cigars, and he arose, well satisfied, to take his 
departure. 

*The captain’s always liberal,” he observed, 
lighting a cigar at the guttering candle. ‘He will 
make this all right when I see him, which will be 
next w I suppose, Better warn him, Signora 
Giuditta, that there’s great talk about him over at 
Naples, and the troops are bound to set. out onan ex- 
pedition against him ina day ortwo. But he’s safe 
at the retreat. Good-night to you, signora, and sig- 
nore.” 

He put his cigar in his mouth and departed, .- 

Giuditta locked the door after him, and came and 
sat down upon a hard chair facing her husband. 

” she said, “our golden goose is caged.” 

“It is indeed,” said Palestro. 

The pair looked at each other keenly. 

“That imbecile is a gold mine to us, if we work 
him rightly,” declared Giuditta. 


“Yes; and I would defy all the troops of Italy to } 


release him!” said: Palestro. “He is where we 
wanted him; safe, under our own eye, as one might 
say, with no one to rescue, help, or befriend him, 
He is caged for life!” 

“ You think,” said Giuditta, in a low voice, “ that 
he is this Sir Tresolino’s brother ?” 

“Ido: Milord Sir Tresolino pretended that he 
was but his travelling companion, but I think dif- 





ferently. See the arguments, The two. men look 
alike, as. though they were indeed brothera. This 
sick one is the handsomer, the more gentlemanly. 
He is gentlemanly to the core, for a little outside 
varnish would have rubbed off after his illness. He 
is in no condftion to affect. what he is not by nature. 
I marked a little fact. The linen of this imbecile 
Inglese was very fine and dainty ; his clothes of the 
best Paris:cat; and in all his appearance there was 
that which betokened one accustomed to wealth. No, 
no; this imbecile Inglese is no mere hired travelling 
companion, I believe him to be the elder. brother of 
the other.” 

“ The elder brother?” 

“Yes. Do you not know the Inglese law? It is 
that the elder son inherits his father’s title, wealth, 
everything. The younger son works for a living 

» unless his mother kindly dies and leaves 
him any little money she may have in her own right. 
Now, I think that when this imbecile Inglese was 
injured, his brother went home and gave out that he 
was dead, and entered into on of this one’s 
heritage. The thing is I would have done 
it myself!” 

Giuditta’s eyes sparkled greedily. 

“T think you are right, Jacopo,” she cried. * Now 
how are we to work our gold-mine? Of course you 
must go to England.” 

“Of course. I must start by the 6.30 train in 

morning, aa there is no boat on Friday for Mar- 
seilles, I will go to land, to Gloucester, find 
Milord Sir Tresolino, and when I return to you, 
Giuditta, I shall come home a rich man!’’ 

‘* How fortunate that you understand the Inglese 
language !” said Giuditta. “You have been a courier 
and are used to travel. You will manage this busi- 
ness beautifully. Were you ever in England ?” 

“I went to London once. I can travel any- 
where.” 

“T don’t doubt it:. Be keen with this Inglese, 
Jacopo,” enjoined Giuditta. “He is sharp, but do 
you be sharper. Out him instead of letting him cut 

ou!’ 

The couple talked: long, and Palestro’s course was 
laid out for him plainly by Giuditta, who regretted 
that she could not leave the inn to accompany him. 
A sum amounting to twenty pounds was counted out 
from their joint purse to defray the expenses of 
Palestro’s journey and to provide against contingen- 
cies, and they lost th ves in their gorgeous pros- 
pects, and planned what they would do with the for- 
— the ex-scrivener would brivg back from Eng- 


‘Phe candle burned out at last, and they were left 
in darkness, bht still they talked on. It was nearly 
two o'clock when they crept up to bed, but their 
imaginations were too excited to permit them to 
sleep, and they continued -their discussion until the 
dawn and it was time to be astir. 

Giuditta packed a small valise for her husband, 
Giacomo. was. called up to harness the horse, and at a 
quarter to six the ex-scrivener, accompanied by his 
“ half-wit.” brother-in-law, set out for Naples. 

At half-past six o’clock of that sunny winter 
tnont of the railway teala, left Naplon for England, 
ment 0! way and, 
vid Rome and Leghorn, 

We need not dwell upon the small incidents of 
Palestro’s journey by sea and land to the country he 
ay AY would prove his Eldorado. 

ome five days later, not at all jaded, the wiry 
little Italian arrived at Gloucester. It was the morn- 
ing of a.day unusually fine for the country and the 
season. He madehis way on foot from the railway- 
station toa small coffee-house in a bye-street, kept by 
a Frenchman, seeming to find a place suited to his 
tastes and purse by a sort of instinct. 

The French proprietor, thinking possibly that the 
Italian was a newly arrived compatriot, a hed 
him when he had nearly finished his breakfast, and 
inquired with French politeness if he were nota 
stranger, and if any attention could be shown him. 

“Yes, I am a stranger in Gloucester,” said the ex- 
scrivener, in French, “ But I ask no attentions, sig- 
nore, I leave town immediately. I was formerly a 
courier, I know many English gentlemen. I knew 
one Sir Tresolino, a rich milord, who lived in this 
place. You may perhaps have heard of him?” 

He arched his brows inquisitively. 

“T never heard the name,” responded the French- 
man, shaking his head. “Sir Tresolino what? Or 
what Sir Tresolino?” 

“That was. all,” affirmed Palestro. “Sir Treso- 
lino,” 

 Presolino is not an English name,” the 
Frenchman,. “and you have not quite caught the 
spirit of the language—the genius of the people, as 
one might say. It is necessary to give the two 
names after the Sir, You donot say Sir Smeet, but 
Sir John Smeet. Comprehend?” 

Palestro nodded. 








“T see,” he muttered. “But the name of Tresolino 
must be known. The gentleman is a milord.” 

“Oh, then it will be easy to find him,” said the 
— cheerfully. “You wish much to find 

im?” 

“Yes. I thought perhaps I might get a situation 
with him. If not, I can go back to London,” de- 
clared Palestro, not willing that tho importance of 
his business should transpire, “I shall hear of him 
at some draper’s, mercer’s, tailor’s—some shop of 
some sort,” 

“A stationer’s, perhaps,” suggested the French- 
man. “Or at the post-office.” 

Palestro’s face lighted up with a sudden glow. 

* Yes, that is it!” he ejaculated. “ Thanks, sig- 
nore.” 

He paid his bill, inquired the way to the. post- 
office, and sauntered out into the street, leaving his 
portmanteau until he should return for it. 

Making his way to the delivery-box of the post- 
office, and into the presence of the clerk, a tall young 
man with his hair parted in the middle, the scent of 
cigars about his garments, mingled with that of per- 
fumery, and a manner calculated to strike the ordinary 
intruder with @ species of awe, it was so pert and 
consequential, the ex-scrivener inquired: 

“Can you give me the address of one Sir Treso- 
lino, who lives in Gloucester-——”’ 

““Kuow no such person,” interrupted the clerk, 
curtly. 

Palestro’s heart. grew faint. 

“ Not know him?” he gasped. 

“ No, sir.” 

The clerk turned away. 

A sudden idea came to the Italian. 

“Stay!” he called, putting out his hand. “Can 
you give me the address of one Harroville, John 
Harroville ?” 

“Cannot do it, sir. We cannot keep account of 
every person who has letters come to this office. 
You had better move on, sir. Don’t you see that 
lady behind you? Move on!” 

Palestro moved on, feeling as if a blow had been 
dealt him from which he would never recover. He 
went out into the open air, oppressed for breath. The 
cold wind ‘revived him. He walked slowly up and 
down the street pondering the situation. 

“No one knows him under either name he gave,” 
thought the ex-scrivener. “His name is perhaps dif- 
ferentfromeither. He has cheated me. What is to 
be done now ?” 

He reflected intently. 

“It is time for him to expect a letter from me,” 
he mused. “It is tén days since he had a line from 
me. Before that I wrote him regularly. He will be 
anxious. He will think something has happened to 
the imbecile Inglese. I may safely calculate that he 
will come for a letter to-day. If not to-day, then to- 
morrow. I will be on the watch. He shall not escape 
me.’ 

He set his lips together grimly, and returned to the 

e. He slouched his hat over his eyes, and 
wound his gray woollen muffler over the lower part of 
hisface. Stationing himself carelessly within view of 
the delivery-box, he waited. 

An hour passed—two hours. The disguised 
watcher had the patience of a sleuth-hound, and 
showed no sign of fatigue. 

It wae wearing on towards noon, and the thin tide 
of people was still flowing and ebbing, when a tall, 
slender figure, muffled in a long greatcvat, the collar 
turned up over his ears, his hat drawn down over 
his brows after a careless fashion, sauntered with a 
certain indolent grace into the post-office. 

For the first time since he had commenced his 
lonely watch Palestro started. His eyes gleamed. 

“Ttis he!” he whispered, and his face paled with 
his great joy and prospective triumph, 

Unconscious of the malignant espionage, Jasper 
Lowder—for the muffled stranger was he—ap- 
proached the box, and asked in a low tone, which 
was perfectly audible to the breathless listener : 

“ Anything for John Harroville 2?” 

The clerk made an investigation. 

“Nothing, sir,” he answered. 

“ You are quite sure?” questioned Lowder, in a 
voice still lower, and having in it a suspicion of 
anxiety. : 

“Quite sure,” declared the clerk, “There is 
nothing for you.” 

Lowder turned away and left the building. 

Palestro:stole after him with the: stealthiness of a 


t. 
“ Now: to see where he goes!” he muttered. “ I'll 
‘follow lim the world over but that I unearth him 


in his burrow! 
cunning! Lead on, Milord Sir Tresolino! 
low!” 
Jasper Lowder hurried down the street, and after 
him, like his shadow, crept his spy and enemy. 
(To be continued.) 


He is cunning, but, I will be more 
I fol- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CyriL,—The verses are pretty. We cannot say if they 
are new. 

Ca.irornia.—We believe that you will find that our 
journal has made its way into the Far West. 

Jane and Nevum.—The simplest method is to cause in- 
quiries to be made at the quarters of the regiment. 

J. B.and M. E. M—We are sorry that we cannot an- 
swer your curious inquiries. 

M. A. B.—A father caunot dispose, by will or other- 
wise, of property belonging to and in the possession of 
his son. 

F. A.—With the exception of March, April, and May, 
you may fish with rod and line in the Thames. There is 
a limit as to size, for all kinds of fish. 

C. F.—At the last election in Paris, before the com- 
mencement of the war with Germany, the ex-Emperor of 
the French was in a minority. 

F. L.—You will find the information concerning the 
period at which various tales commenced in the list of 
contents printed at the top of this page. 

M. O0.—Considering the details you have sent us it is 
probable that Queeusland, on the eastern coast of Aus- 
tralia, will suit your views, 

Emitr.—Use glycerine and rose water upon retiring to 
test, put on the gloves, that is the kid-gloves, and keep 
them on as long as possible. 


™ LIVERPUDLIAN.— We believe that the gentleman is dead. 
If the works of which he was the anthor are in print they 
can be obtained of the wholesale booksellers. 

Li11an would feel obliged if any one could tell her the 
oames of the author and the consposer of the music of an 
old song called ** Love Not.” 

A Surrerer.—The remedies are early hours at both 
euds of the day, temperance, exercise, and a regulated, 
autritious diet. 

W. 8.—The institution is sound enough for all we know 
to the contrary, but, situated as you are, you should avail 
yourself of the security offered by the Government. 

G. Y.— Mix 13 parts of pure finely-powdered lime 
(caustic) with 12 parts of anhydrous phosphoric acid, 
place quickly in the tooth, and it will soon harden; first 
dry the tooth before inserting it. 

Amy B.—The husband will have the right to the cus- 
tody of the child if you should voluntarily leave your 
home. Your better course, should the ifl-uenge again 
occur, is to seek advice from a magistrate. 

P. A.—The existence of the will decides the matter. 
The testator had a perfect right to bequeath his property 
in any way he deemed best. You have no ground of com- 
plaint, for the promises amount to nothing. 


James H.—You can obtain soda-water for home con- 
sumption by dissolving thirty grains of carbonate of soda 
in half a tumbler of water, and then adding to this mix- 
ture twenty-five grains of tartaric acid. The beverage 
should be drunk during effervescence. 

J. R. B.—A corn should be softened by the judicious 
use of diachylon plaster and picked out by some blunt- 
pointed instrument. People who wear well-fitting boots 
and are careful to cleanse the feet repeatedly do not have 
corns. 

Morretu.—The vicar has no right over the ground. 
He may refuse as @ matter of conscience to read the burial 
service, but he has no farther powers. There is an ex- 
pectation that the subject will be discussed during the 
present session of Parliament. 

Tom A. will find the friction on the bearings of the 
crank of his velocipede less on going up an incline; at 
the same time the friction between the treadles and the 
throw crank will be proportionately increased, so that 
the sum will amount to about the same. 

Kate E. C.—The pieces are attractive, but they bear 
marks of carelessness and want of finish, The sentiment 
of the closing lines of “A Mother’s Death” is faulty. 
The mind should have clung to the spirit which had left 
the clay, and forgotten for the moment the closing 
scene. 

Epwakp B.—It is possible for you to come to a mutual 
agreement upon the subject without the intervention of 
any court. The deed, however, should be drawn by pro- 
fessional hands, and it will be necessary for you to obtain 
the assistance of some competent person resident in the 
same city as yourself, 

LittLe SNowpror.—1l. Moderation in the use of liquids, 
fresh air, plenty of exercise, and wholesome food. 2. 
Such a situation can only be obtained by recom da 
tion and influence. The salary is about 30/. per annum, 











in addition to board and lodging. 3. The product of the 
sum is 8L. 13s. 4d. 4. The handwriting is very good. 5. 
The answers to the advertisements depend upon the in- 
clination of our readers. 

Jane G.—A special licence to marry, which is obtained 
with difficulty and costs 501. when obtained, is the only 
licence by which the three weeks’ residence or the three 
weeks’ notice can be dispensed with. An ordinary mar- 
riage licence costs about fifty shillings, exclusive of the 
church fees, which v according to the condition in 
life of the persons married. The fees for marriage by the 
publication of banns also vary for the same reason. The 
cost of a marriage before the district registrar is less 
than ten shillings. 

C. W.—The question of notice does not appear to arise, 
because, according to your statement, both you and your 
representative have relinquished possession of the pre- 
mises. You can institute p dings in the County 
Court for the recovery of your Pop cya left upon the 
premises, and you are mistaken if you sup that pos- 
session could be retained because you omitted to take 
the property away. 

F. A. L.—The metre is uneven ; the fears expressed in 
the first verse are inconsistent with the wishes contained 
in those that follow, and the application of the term 
“safe” to the — of duty is ambiguous and unpoetical. 
That path is always safe in the sense of being the right 
path, it is seldom safe in the sense of being free from 
danger of some description; though dangers, small and 
great, petty or » are always to be preferred to 
the neglect of duty. 

GarpENER.—Good garden paths may be made in many 
ways. The following plan ensures a remarkably durable 
and smooth surface. move the earth to the depth of 
8 inches, put a stratum of coarse stones 4 inches thick, 
then a layer of smaller pebbles of the depth of 2 inches, 
and cover this with a coating, of the same thickness, of 
fine sand; now pour gas tar carefully over the whole 
until the path is saturated, and allow it to become set 
before walkin, g upon it, 


THE SPRING’S RETURN. 


Again I like upon the hill 
‘To see the green grass grow ; 
To hail, amidst its tender blades, 
The first blue violet’s blow. 


Again I like beside the brook 
‘To watch the ripples play ; 
To think that I can almost hear 
hat they have got to say. 


Ageia I like the wild bird's song 

own in the meadow-tree ; 

The blithe notes that are ringing, too, 
Across the sunny 


Again I like to greet the spring, 
‘To feel the sunshine’s glow, . 
Just as I was so wont to in 
The days of long ago. 8. A. M. 


T. F. C.—We can only commend your industry. Such 
eat historical events should have been sung in a more 
eroic measure than that in which the ad of John 
Gilpin is written. You have also confined your effort too 
much to a mere narrative of the events, and have neg- 
lected an opportunity of dissecting and portraying the 
cause of the conflicts and the diverse emotions by which 
the combatants were swayed. The amiabie platitudes 
with which you conclude fail to give any idea of the an- 
guish which pervades those hearts who have long looked 
up to Heaven for deliverance from the dire calamities 
which are pressing upon them with cumulative force 
—calamities also which you have completely ignored. 

Kartuiees Kitpare.—l. It is said that the colours of 
washing dresses may be preserved by using lukewarm 
soapsuds in contradistinction to the process of rubbing 
the soap upon the material. A tablespoonful of ox gall 
should be added to the soapsuds, and the article should 
be washed fast and then rinsed through the cold waters, 
into each of which a little vinegar should be put. The 
dresses should not remain damp long, and should be 
smoothed with an iron heated to a moderate tempera- 
ture only. You will observe that heat is to be avoided 
as much as possible. 2, Nothing will prevent the gray 
hairs from coming after they have cnce made their ap- 
pearance, unless indeed baldness ensue. 

M. H. E.—Flax-seed oil is the best lubricator for eggs 
to exclude air. Butter answers the purpose nearly, if 
not quite as well; but, inasmuch as the albumen 
or white of the egg is Nature’s own protection for the 

elk, it is well also to place the eggs on end in a box of 
con with a cover to fasten, so that the box can be 
turned, say every other day, bottom upwards. The yelk 
does not very readily or quickly press by its weight into 
contact with the shell, though it is too often found 
there at the breakfast table. Farmers’ wives in Devon- 
shire sometimes hang up their eggs to keep in long in- 
testines, and then ionally change end for end, 
though they probably could few of them tell why they 
do so. 

T. Y.—1. Do you not remember the Latin adage, “A 
poet is born, not made”? Doubtless, practice will confer 
the ability to write verses which may run smoothly 
enough, but the power of doing this is a very different 








thing to the poetic faculty. In fact it is, so to speak, a 
mere matter of mechanism, like the filling up of bouts 
rimes. 2. Opinions differ upon the point. y consider 


Tennyson facile Lar got but there are those who regard 
Browning as a poet of greater depth and power, and the 

rfect rhythm and sweetness of Swin' "s verses 
have for some minds greater charms than the poems of 
either. 

Hortus.—To form an herbarium, proceed as follows. 
Arrange your plants carefully, so as to show their flowers, 
leaves, and roots rape and place them in as natural a 
—— as possible. Lay the specimen upon a sheet of 

lotting-paper, place several more sheets of the same 
paper upon it; then another plant, and proceed in this 
manner until you form a pile of alternate specimens and 
blotting-paper. Put a flat board on the top, and place a 





weight upon it. Change the paper occasionally, and in 





a wéek the pants will be sufficiently dried. Mount them 
with yon pe sheets of paper, label accurately 
nglish Latin name, 


with tat, etc., and keep in 
portf 
Ina, tall, domesticated, cheerful, and loving. Respon- 
dent must be tall and ims good position. 

Mavupe Hamitton, medium height, fair, and affection- 
ate. Respondent should be dark and in the Navy. 

G. W., 5ft. Sin., dark, hazel eyes, with a little money. 
Respondent must be young and able to love a seaman. 

A Sea Birp, seventeen, tall, fair hair, blue eyes, and 
can speak French. Respondent must be under thirty 
and in the Navy. 

Aponts, nineteen, 5ft. 7in., fair, blae eyes, respectably 
connected, andin a good business. Respondent must be 
~~ ladylike, not over nineteen, and of a loving disposi- 

on. ‘ 

Pretty Karz, tall, fair, good docking, well educated, 
and entitled to money on her wedding-day. Respondent 
must be a tall, fair gentleman, with a income. 

Rovinea WILL, twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., dark, good looking, 
good tempered, and has a little money. Respondent 
must be about nineteen, and a native of don, 

Wits F., nineteen, tall, light hair, light gray eyes, 
fair complexion, and in a very position. Respon- 
dent must be dark and fond of home, 

Katie A., nineteen, tall, rather dark, fond of home, do- 
mesticated, and very fond of music, singing, and dancing. 
—— must kind-hearted and able to keep a 

e. 


Masset V., twenty-two, tall, good tempered, loving, 
fair, dark hazel eyes, brown curly hair, a good figure, 
musical, and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, loving, and not more than twenty-five years of age. 

Cuaup B., twenty-four, 5ft. llin., dark, handsome, has 
a good income, and would make a loving husband ; wishes 
to correspond with a lady about twenty-one with a view 
to matrimeny. 

Curistina.—Aged twenty-three, from single blessed- 
ness would flee, to meet some well-informed young man, 
and make him happy if she can; this maid no brilliant 


charms uty divine or golden tresses, yet 
emg a ction she can who know her best esteem 
er most. 


’ Fro and ALirr.—Flo,” twenty-two, tall, dark, good 
looking, good tem loving. Respondent must 
eter = and —< home. “ ry i twenty, —_ 
ei; good ani ving. mn. 
must be tall, dark, teak tabvered, kad Bving  heekn 
men preferred. 
Broap Arrow and Sranxine Patsey.—“ Broad Arrow,” 
in., fair hair, 


twenty- 5ft. 1 , and light blue eyes. 
“Spank ” twent ee dark com- 
giezion, beoel coms, cad Both in the Navy. 

espondents must be ut twenty, good looking, able 


to and dance, wash a shirt, and cook a dinner. 
Potty R., Jewnr C., and Annitz T.—“ Polly R.,” twenty- 
three, 5ft. 2in., good oily 4 


" looking, ory fair complexion, 
and fond of home. must dark, loving, 
fond of and have a good income. “* Jenn 


cheerful, 

C.," twenty-four, 5ft. brown hair, blue eyes, genteel, 

affectionate, and domesticated. Respondent must be 

fair, tall, have a good business, and one who would make a 

loving husband, “ Annie T.,” twenty, 5ft., fair, good 

looking, fond of music and dancing, good 

of respectable famil ‘fF Respondent must be dark, tall, good 

looking, loving, and have an income of 100/, per annum. 
ComMmusICATIONS RECEIVED : 

Lavrerta and Aurora are responded to by—“ Faithful 
Charley,” twenty-three, medium height, fair, educated, 
and has money. 

Mavupt by—“Son of Venus,” who is young, tall, well 
educated, amiable, loving, dark, and handsome. 

Fixing CLoup by—“ Cheerful Emily,” seventeen, dark 


hair, gray eyes, tty, loving, and fond of home. 
RostBup by tw. My * hg wenty, 5ft. Gim., dark, slen- 
der, and affecti 


onate. 
Erne. by—“ Walter B.,” twenty, tall, fair, and hand- 
—* W. W.,” twenty, 5ft. 7in., fair, very light 
blue eyes, and good looking. 
Avroga by—*“ W. B.,” eighteen, tall, fair, loving, good 
femyerett well educated, and a member of the Church of 
0; 
Lavretta by—“ George W.,”” an’ orphan, twenty-one, 
dark, tlemanly, educated, fond of music, a good 
singer, with 1001. per annum and expectations. 
ALLACE re ea one eighteen, ae loving, 
good tempered A a good }, AN » pensive 
y even," Eliza,” eighteen, ‘tall, light brown hair, 
Blue eyes, 9 good tempered, and have a small 
income when of age; and—“A. G.,” nineteen, tall, fair 
complexion, brown hair, dark gray eyes, and ladylike. 
Emmy must send a better description both of herself 
and the lover of whom she is in search. 
Fawwy, loving, fond of home, and nice looking, would 
like to receive the carte of “* Roland B.” 
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CROCHET INSERTION, WASTE 
BASKET, VIGNETTES IN EMBROIDERY, 
EDGING IN TATTING, &c., &c. 


COLOURED PENWIPER.—Nos. 1 & 6. | 
Cut according to illustration triangular 
and square pieces of cardboard, and shape as 
shown. The detached parts are embroidered 


PENWIPER.—No, 1. 


with yellow, white, and black silk in point 
Russe. The joins are concealed by strips of 
yellow leather. 


CrocueTt INSERTION.—No. 2. 


CROCHET INSERTION FOR LADIES’ 
UNDERCLOTHING.—Nos. 2 & 7. 
Fr linen braid forms this trimming. Knot- 
ting stitch brings it into the shape illustrated. 
Guided by illustration 2 work the plainest form 


= 


VIGNETTE IN EMBROIDERY.—No. 3. 


of languette stitch from right to left, Before tight- 
ening the loop draw the working thread from under- 
neath through the same. Secure the working thread 
so that the knot may be placed just over the thread 
that is strained, then work a second languette stitch 
from left to right. Proceed as before, and let the knot 
be to the left of the stretched-out thread. For trim- 





ming No. 7 work the pattern as before, surround it 
with braid, uniting the loops with lace stitch worked 


in fine thread. 
BASKET FOR WOOLLEN WASTE.—No. 4. 


Tis basket, which is provided with a cover, is 


Epeine 1v Tatrine AND Lace Stitc#.—No. & 


worked in separate parts. It is cut out of cardboard, 
covered with red satin, and ornamented with lace and 
black velvet ribbon. The lace, which is white, is 
finished off with steel beads, and the black velvet 
ribbon with red and white silk braid in lace stitch 
and Russian point; bows of red satin adorn the 
corners. 


EDGING IN TATTING AND LACE STITCH. 
No. 5. 
Tus design furnishes the corner of an edging 


.| suitable for handkerchiefs or toilette covers. Let the 


material of white mull muslin be surrounded by tat- 
ting work united by lace stitch. Be guided by the 
illustration for the number of picots, double knots, 
and completion of the work. 


VIGNETTES IN EMBROIDERY.—No. 3 & 8. 

THESE vignettes are suitable for reticules. They 
are worked in various stitches, such as flat stitch and 
stop stitch. The illustrations are sufficient guides 
for working. 





FASHIONS. 
Tue Von MoutkKe Cottar.—The newest lace col- 
lar, called the Von Moltke, is pointed at the throat, 





| 


grows narrow towards the neck. It resembles the 
shape of the Marie Antoinette collar. 

REGALIA.—A similarly shaped collarette, which 
ladies call regalia, is made of sheer white muslin in 
soft folds, edged with point duchesse lace. One of 
these made to wear over a black velvet dress is sim- 

ply trimmed with Valenciennes. For light 
mourning they are of white muslin, trimmed 
with very fine side pleating edged with foot- 


PENWIPER.—No. 6, 


ing. Cuffs or foils for the wrists are made 
to match. Pale blue or mauve regalias of 
China crape or soft India silk, trimmed with 
white lace, are made for young ladies to wear 


Crocuet InsErTION.—No. 7. 


over white or black dresses. 
and very dressy. 

BuAck guipure edging for trimming flounces 
of grenadine and silk is sold in half-inch 
widths. Fine white muslin, in tiny side pleats 


These are new 


VIGNETTE IN EmMBROIDERY.—No. 8. 


edged with very narrow footing, the whole when 
complete only two inches wide, is a favourite mate- 
rial for wearing inside duchesse sleeves, low-throated 
dresses, and for putting on silk flounces beneath lace 
or silk ruffles. 

Square handkerchiefs of light blue silk are worn 


to be worn very low, has square outer corners, and | by blondes outside of the linen collar, folded three- 
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cornered or in sailor square, and pinned below the 
brooch. Brunettes complete street costumes by scarfs 
of guipure or other black net worn similarly. 


THE EARL’S SECRET. 


= —<>-—_—_—_—- 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Witnovt looking at the earl, and already sorry 
that she had sent for him, the girl ‘crossed the room 
and closed the window with nervous hands. Then, 
too weak to stand, she sank upon a sofa. His lord- 
ship took a seat beside her, asking : 

““Who is that man, Valeria ?” 

Before she could frame in words the falsehood that 
was in her heart the great folding-doors opened, and 
the earl and his pretended daughter saw the Duke 
and Duchess of Alloway, with Lady Walsingham, 
her arm clasping the waist of a graceful, girlish 
figure, whose face was hidden by a veil, coming to- 
wards them in the inner room. Both Lord Walsing- 
ham and his companion arose. The latter, keeping 
her staring eyes fixed on the veiled figure, attempted 
to move away, but she was too weak to stir. She 
was trembling violently, and the earl quietly drew her 
arm within his own. 

The four advanced towards the centre of the crim- 
son drawing-room. 

The duke and duchess exchanged greetings with 
Lord Walsingham so quietly that the trembling girl 
was beginning to take heart, when the duke gave his 
hand to the veiled lady, and led her forward, say- 
ing: 

“ Be thankful, my lord, that your daughter is yet 
worthy of your noble name!” 

As his grace spoke, the veil was lifted from the 
dark-robed lady's face. The girl upon his lordship’s 
arm seemed as if suddenly turned to stone. She 
neither cried out nor fainted, but stood with her 
bright, glaring eyes fixed upon the face of the real 
heiress of Silvermere. 

The earl turned from one to the other of the two 
girls in speechless bewilderment. 

“Oh, papa!” cried the true Lady Valeria as she 
— forward and threw herself in the arms of her 

ather, 

Griselda Lyell reeled back against the wall; her 
ghastly face was turned towards the window. She 
saw the mocking countenance of the Dark Unknown 
pressed close to the pane, and she heard his derisive 
laugh as she met his gaze. 

“My triumph in your overthrow is not yet com- 
plete,” he muttered, withdrawing his face from the 
window, and speeding away in the darkness. 

The earl, still too greatly confused to comprehend 
even remotely the fraud of which he had been a victim, 
stood with bis arms clasping his restored daughter 
to his heart, when carriage wheels were heard bowl- 
ing over the avenue, and shortly a small, sallow- 
faced woman, whose eyes seemed literally blazing 
with wrath and hate, stalked boldly into the room and 
stood confronting the earl. 

A hot flush swept over his patrician face, and was 
quickly followed by a death-like pallor. 

**Who are you ?”’ he asked. 

“‘T am she who was once Hortense Lesage.” 

“Ah!” The earl passed his hand over his brow 
and groaned. “I thought you were dead years— 
years ago. Why have you come here? Your pre- 
sence is a pollution.” ° 

“T came to look after my daughter.” 

“So,” said his lordship, “this daring girl who has 
just been unmaskgd is your daughter?” 

be ae ek, and yours.” 

is lordship groaned again audibly, and dropped 
his head on his hand. . - 

He looked up presently, and a great change had 
come over his countemance. Before, it was full of 
shrinking cowardice, now it was open with an in- 
genuous resolve. Beckoning the countess, who was 
very pale, yet calm, to his side, he said : 

“‘ Many years ago, before ever I had seen you, Isa- 
bel, { met this woman. She was an actress, and a 
beautiful—a very beautifal woman, and I loved, or 
rather fancied that I loved her. In a moment of in- 
fatuation I made her as I then supposed my lawful 
wife. She seemed to reciprocate my affection, and 
with her I enjoyed a brief state of happiness. One 
night, coming unexpectedly tothe home we had fitted 
up in Paris, I chanced to hear a conversation between 
my supposed wife and a man whom I then learned 
was her real husband. From that night till now I 
have not looked upon her face.” 

He ceased speaking, and Mrs. Lyell—or she who 
called herself so, though her real name was Mrs. 
Draper—cried franticly : 

“ You deserted me because you never loved me! 
Oh, how I have followed you with my curses ever 
since. How I have watched and waited for my re- 
venge, and now when I was about to bask in it, full 





and complete, itis torn from me. Curse you! Oh, 
curse you!” 

The woman was literally foaming with rage. She 
stood apart from the others, gesticulating wildly, as 
she continued to pour forth her wrath in disjointed 
sentences. 

Lord Walsingham, with one arm supporting the 
silent countess and the other still holding his daugh- 
ter, was about to lead the way to an adjoining room, 
where he might learn the particulars of his enemies’ 
doings, when, from the window, which had been 
opened without noise, a man whose face was pale and 
emaciated, and whose eyes were hollow, crossed the 
room, and, drawing near the group, stood before Gri- 
selda, 

No sooner had the ‘looked upon this man 
than, with a shriek Onis ne the ‘blood of all 
and brought the servants rushing to the spot, she fell 
prostrate upon the floor. They raised ner up ; blood 
was flowing from her mouth. 

They carried her to a couch and laid her upon it. 
They gathered around her; the wondering ts 
staring aghast as they 


The raised herself from her pillow, and 
with rg mA eh streaming from her mouth roiled 
her eyes over the faces before her. 

‘**He is gone,” she whispered, hoarsely. ‘ Tell 
me, was it his ghost I saw, or is Leonard Grafton 
alive?” 

“Tt was no ghost, but flesh and blood,” was the 
quick reply, spoken by several. 

‘‘Thank Heaven! that is one sin less!” said she, 
falling back upon the pillow. ‘Oh, if I could see 
Trimble !” 

But neither of his fellow-servants knew where 
Trimble was. 

Lady Valeria sat down, and taking the dying girl’s 
hand in her own, held it as gently, as pityingly as 
though it had never wronged her. n 

There was the silence of death in the room when 
the door swung open and Philip Monteith came in. 

Griselda’s dying eyes were the first to behold him. 

“Ah!” she said, faintly. ‘Trimble has failed! 
At least, I have not the crime of murder on my soul !” 

She had partially raised herself from the pillow 
when the young manentered. She fell back—dead. 

Mrs. Lyell, who had been standing with apathetic 
mien by the couch, cast one glance on her daughter’s 
cold face and fled from the room. 

When the sun rose next day a corpse was found in 
the river near the tower. ‘lhe suicide was Mrs. Lyell. 

Need we recount all that transpired in the pre- 
sence of the dead? How Lord Walsingham staggered 
and grew pale when his eyes met the frank, blue 
orbs of Philip, who at ounce recognised him as the 
man who had stared at him so strangely in Edin- 
burgh? How Lady Walsingham flew to his side and 
sought to embrace him, calling him her Gregory’s boy, 
her long-lost Rupert, and how Lady Valeria made all 
plain by bringing forward the contents of the iron 
box ? 

This handsome young man was indeed Rupert, 
Marguis of Haldimand. When the earl was con- 
vineed of this his heart grew lighter than it. had been 
since he hired the dark-browed man, Herman Lesage, 
to drown him in the river at the foot of the old 
tower. 

But how had the boy thus appointed to an early 
death been saved? And whose child was it that was 
buried in the family vault at’ Clermont? 

He was snatched by the countess from the watery 
grave to which he had been doomed; she, walking 
near the Persian summer-house, chanced to hear the 
conversation between her husband and Lesage as they 
planned the boy’s death. When the man went to 
consummate his heinous purpose her ladyship met 
him, and accused him boldly of his intended crime. 
His guilty soul quailed before her. Not daring to 
fulfil his purpose,.he accepted a bribe to spare the 
boy’s life, and that the earl might not again seek to 
encompass his death the countess prevailed upon 
Lesage to carry her stepson to his own home, pro- 
mising to supply his purse liberally as long as he re- 
mained faithful to his charge. 

Whence came the little drowned waif, in whose 
disfigured face and unrecognisable clothing the ser- 
vants who bore it to the house and prepared it for 
burial imagined they beheld the remains of the 





youthful marquis, no one, not even the earl knew, 
though it is needless to state that the guilty man was 
glad at heart that whether the co was tossed up 
by the waves from some ill-fated craft, or brought by 
the river from far above, its coming would establish, 
though falsely, the death of Rupert. 

True, theservants found not on the drowned boy’s 
neck the chaim and locket which they knew he always 
wore, but they thought nothing move natural than 
that, being loose, it had washed away. 

When four or five had gone by the countess, 
desirous of bringing hoe stnoeek home, sought Le- 
sage, by going in person to his home in Wales. But 
— gone, Ly knew ee Walsingh 

hen began melancholy o am. 
Her secret weighed upon her, crus out all the 
life and buo’ of that were in her nature, 
_—_ she become the mere wreck of her former 
self, ; 

Little more remains tobe told. 

The young marquis, not after he was restored 
to his inheritance, went for a tour on the Con- 
tinent. When he returned itewas to claim the ear!’s 
daughter for his brides ‘Dhough he found her grown 
more womanly by her experience with the world, she 
was the same artless, creature that she was 
when first she won his love by the Firth of Clyde. 

Lady Walsingham and his lordship were both 
greatly changed. The former had grown genial and 
pleasant-faced, and looking younger by ten years 
than before her stepson’s restoration. The earl no 
longer shunned the vicinity of the old tower, and 
the very idea of ghosts was banished from his mind. 

After the marriage of the Marquis of Haldimand 
and Lady Valeria, the happy couple repaired to 
Haldimand Manor, taking with them Mrs. Lesage, 
who, since she declined to he the life-long, idle guest 
her foster-son would have her, was installed as house- 
keeper. 

Toby, also, went to the manor as page to the 
young marchioness, with which office he was highly 
delighted. 

The Gabrons were never heard from. Leonard 
Grafton was seen no more in Silvermere. 

Merton, the faithful lady’s-maid, was ever treated 
by the friends of the countess as well as herself with 
peculiar marks of favour and respect. 

Does the reader desire-to know more of the in- 
human Brian? He was executed for an atrocious 
murder. 

The face of the lovely marchioness grow pale as 
she read an account of the execution, and she shud- 
dered at the fate of the wretch who had so many 
times sought to take her own life, but the pallor was 
only momentary. Happy in the love of her noble 
husband, she could not long suffer her mind to dwell 
upon the end of one who so well merited the extreme 
penalty of the law he had so long outraged. 

THE END. 





FACETIA, 

“KNOWING men” are usually known men—in 
fact, more known than trusted.—Punch. 

QueER Partners.—Jerrold, ata party, noticed 
a doctor in solemn ‘black waltzing with a young 
lady who was dressed in a silk of brilliant blue. 
“ As I live! there’s-a blue pill dancing with a black 
draught!” said Jerrold. 

A LITTLE GIRL, when her father’s table was hon- 
oured with an esteemed friend, talking very 
earnestly at the first pause in conversation. 
Her father checked her very aherwie: saying, “ Why 
is it lene ay ment finer ?”—* Tause I've 
dot to say,” t ° 

« 


DON’T 
Itinerant Haawker (to the ered be the 2 who 
a their Pictures reje Royal 
J Bay @ ragor, gents—Buy a good 
razor 


JUVENILE LOGIC. 
a fi 


“ Mother,” said a four- -old, “ what season of 
tho ee Se and Eve were in the 


“ T don’t know, my dear, unless it was summer— 


a — summer. 

Ly ,» no, mamma, it must have been in the 
autumn, for you know apples were ripe.” 

INTELLIGENCE FOR Inns oF Court.—A change 
is anticipated in costume. The Law Times be- 
lieves ‘‘ That the time.is not far off when silk gowns 
and coifs will disappear, and all advocates stand on 
an equal footing.” Then no one of them will wish 
that he was in other one’s shoes; moreover 
Modo and Mahu’s will wear a civil as well as 
a military uniform.—Punch. 

Tae Scnoor Boarp.—We are to have a school- 
rate of one halfpenny in the pound levied on us in 
London. Well, we's d not be inclined to mur- 
mur if we could persuade ourselves that the wiole 
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School Board collectively is worth the halfpenny.— 
Fun. 

By # Necu:—A sporting man remarked of a belle 
in the habit of wearing low-necked dresses, who 
carried off a matrimonial prize in the shape of a 
rich old widower that “She won the race by a 
neck!” 

An Easter MonpAy QuzsTIoNn.—“I say, pa, 
what does it mean when it says the teers fired 
30 many rounds of ammunition?” ‘‘ Why, that they 
fired their revolvers, of course !””—Fin. 

Hint To Youné Gakpeners.—If you wish to 
behold the crowned heads of ‘Europe, plant a little 
stonecrop in your garden. Why? Because then 
you'll have seed’um !—Fun, 

As You Arm!—It is stated that the volunteers 

strode the Bri Downs to martial 


to 

i Evidently, 
although it was April, they must have been Quick 
March hares.— Fun, 


_. ‘HE LATEST IRISH GRIEVANCE. 
— ‘** T wondher what them peeler chaps are wp 
to ” 
Mick: “ Sorra bit uv me knows! But, Peggy, he 


sez that’s oe our sinsis' they ’musht be.” 
Phil: © W. “begor, Mick, they mane to lave us 
Fa_J Will-o’-t: Wisp. 


nothin’, in sh 
Interferi ing. Mister Spri ins (to Head 
nterfering young Mis gins (to He 
Master, who has emg ony the tod) : © Don’t you 
think, sir, that -hi ft leg is in rather an un- 
natural position ?” 

Master (disgusted): “Unnattural? What the 
doose have we to do with natur? This is a H’art 
sehool, sirrr ! !—(Total collapse of Spriggins.)—Fun. 

Nor Narvure’s Fautt.—Mr. Snooks was asked 
forning Miss to ogi. aus wnatad Ss Banepa” 
orming him so ugly. “ was not to ~ 
said he, “ When I was two months old, I was: cone 
sidered the handsomest child in the neighbourhood ; 
but my nurse swapped me away for another boy, 
just to please a friend of hers, whose child was rather 
homely looking.” 

_Sineutar Accrpent:—The other evening a.dis- 
tinguished M.P., on going down to the House. ac- 
cidentally tumbled over a lot of old broken (whig) 
promises, and, as might be expected, put his 
shoulder out. Both police and medical aid were 
quickly on the spot; but, owing to the 
feeble condition of the party to which the honour- 

le member is to belong, scarcely any 
pes are entertained of his recovery—Wwl-o’-the- 

wp. 

A Precz or Apvrozr.—A Highlander was tried for 
a capital offence, and had rather a narrow escape ; 
the judge, ta discharging, themgh £8 ty admonish 

e judge, in a moni 
him. “ Prisoner, before you leave-the bar let me. 
give you a piece of advice. You have got off this 
time, but if ever you come before me again I’ll be 
caution (surety) you'll be hanged.” ‘“ Thank you, 
my ,»’ answered Donald; ‘‘thank you for your 
good advice; and, as I’m na’ ungratefu’, I beg to gi’e 
your lordship a piece of advice in return. Never 
be caution for ony body ; for the cautioner has 
often to pay the ty.” 

CASE OF CENSUS-CONSCIENCE. 

Conscientious head i 
the paper, on M : 
the paper, Mr. Accumulator, but I want particular 
to say something for the information of Her Ma- 
jesty, bless her heart, likewise her family! Which 
you see it says ‘Slept or Abode’—and I wouldn’t 

ive Her Majesty.and her Government on no ac- 
count, and the fact is, thatI didn’t sleep a wink all 
the blessed night by reason of a tooth, which I hope 
you'll explain to the Queen, and say I couldn’thave 
it took out on Saturday, as my dentist is of the 
Jewish persuasion, which I don’t blame him for, 
quite the reverse, but I am going to him to-day to 
have it extricated, and so pleaseto say that I only 
‘ Abided,’ etc.””—Punch. 

Morg Rep Frinance.—The income-tax payers 
have not been disappointed in the expectation that 
they would have the honour of defraying the by far 
greater portion of the imereased estimates. As 
2,250,000. direct taxation is to 550,000 indirect so 
is their share of that honour to the proportion enjoyed 
by the community at large, with the addition, on the 
part of many of them, of increased Succession and Le- 
gacy Duty levied ontheir inheritance, People say that 
the financial prospects of the nation are gloomy ; 
but Mr. Lowe's Budget, as an earnest of future tax- 
ation, is all couleur de rose, that is t6 say, the red 
rose. Indeed, if Mr. Lowe pleased to make himseif 
so agreeable as to oblige the House of Commons 
with a song some night, he could: express a truth 
the, Red, Red ove,” subetitating © My Budget 

e 3 se,” 8 “My B: i” 
for “My Love.” t can be redder than the im- 
position of taxes mainly on a single glass, except the 
confiscation of that one set of people’s entire pro- 





perty? ‘'There’s a good time coming, boys.” If 
you don’t want your incomes exceptionally taxed, 
don’t make money otherwise than by manual labour ; 
and if you don’t wish your children, or brothers and 
sisters, to be fined for the public benefit on the 
a may leave them, don’t put by any.— 


SUNDAY PARLIAMENT. 
as to the means 
days for debating. A — 
proposal that the Houses shall -meet in November is 
not a thing to joke about. But surely there is an- 
other way. Why not let the Houses meet on Sun- 
days (after divine service) for the discussion of re- 
ous questions only, suchas the Destruction of 
yhurches, Revision of ionaries, the Expul- 
sion of Bishops, the Burial of Dissenters, the Ran- 
sacking of Nunneries, and the Explosion of Whal- 
leyisms? Pre by religious exercises to ap- 
proach:such subjects. in a befitting spirit, and not 
disturbed by any ane fie dinn: i 
as no one eats a hot 
ses would be greatly assisted to desirable de- 
cisions. And we suppose that no one will deny that 
passing an Act of Parliament is a work of necessity 
or mercy.—Punch. 


—_—_— 
CHILDHOOD'S SUNNY PLAYGROUND, 


To-nigut I’m roaming backward 
O’er scenes of early years, 
O’er childhood’s sunny playground, 
Mid childhood’s joys and tears. 
T see the grand old river 
Running so dup and wide, 
And flowers I used to gather 
Along each mossy side. 


I see the dear old orchard 
On the sunny, green hill-side, 
head-is crowned with laurels 
And rocks in all their pride. 


How dear that river valley, 
Where stood my childhood -honie, 

All o’er whose lavely stretches 
My feet so loved to roam! or 


GEMS. 


A Goon word is an easy obligation, but not to 
speak ill requires only silence, which costs us 


May not taste be compared to that exquisite 
sense of the bee which instantly discovers and ex- 
tracts the quintessence of every flower and disre- 
gards all the rest of it? 

Lire runs not*smoothly.at all seasons even with 
the happiest; but after a long course the’ rocks 
subside, the views widen, and it flows on more 
equably at the end. 

Toss orators.who. give us much noise and many 
words, but little argument and less wit, and who 
are most loud when they are least lucid, should take 
a lesson from the great volume of nature ; she often 
gives us lightning without thunder, but nover 

under without lightning. 

TALENT, taste, wit, good sense, are very different 

i but by no means incompatible, Between 

sense and good taste there exists the same 
Siference as between cause and effect ; and between 
wit and talent there ia the same.proportion as be- 
tween a whole and its parts. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


SEALING-wax VaARNiIsH.—Sealing-wax of all 
colours easily dissolves in strong alcohol, and forms 
an excellent varnish for small ornaments. 

WRINKLED S1LK.—This may be rendered nearly 
as beautiful as when new by sponging the surface 
with a weak solution of gum arabic or white glue ; 
then iron on the wrong side. 

Dryina UMBRELLAS.—Most people dry their 
umbrellas handle upwards. This concentrates the 
moisture at the tip where it is close, rusts the wires 
which secure the stretchers, and rots the cloth. 
After the umbrella is drained it is better to invert 
it, and. dry it in that position. 

To CLEAN PaINT.—Save the tea-leaves for a few 
days, then steep them in a tin pail or pan for half 
an hour, strain through a sieve, and use the tea to 
wash all varnished. paint. Whiting is unequalled 
for i i Take a small quantity on 
a damp flannel, rub’ lightly over the surface, and 
you will be surprised at its effects. 


Quencuine Tuirst.—A hundred years ago, 
Doctor Lind suggested to Captain Kennedy that 
thirst might be quenched at sea by dipping the 
clothing in salt water and putting it on without 





wringing. Subsequently the captain on being cast 
away had an opportunity of making the Poem Swe 
Wi eat difficulty he succeeded in persuading a 
part of the-men to follow his'example, and they all 
survived; while the four who refused and drank 
salt water became delirious and died. In addition 
to putting on the clothes while wet, night and morn- 
ing, they =! be wetted while on two or three times 
during the day. Captain Kennedy says, “ After 
these operations we uniformly found. that the violent 
dronght went off, and the parched tongue was cured 
in a few minutes after bathing and washing our 
clothes, while we found ourselves as much refreshed 
as if we had received actual nourishment.” 


STATISTICS. 


Loan Socretrzs.—The annual return relating to 
loan societies in England and Wales gives an ab- 
stract of the accounts of 610 of these societies for 
the year 1869. At the end of that year they had 
41,650 members, and the sums in borrowers’ hands 
amounted to 417,4351. The number of borrowers 
to whom loans were granted in 1869 was 139,673. 
The amount paid for forms of application and in- 
am that year was 9,332/., and for interest 
82, The expenses of management in the year 
were 18,076l.; and the net profits, after paying 
those expenses, 21,1537. 11,198 summonses were 
issued: in 1869, and 2,162 distress warrants ; the 
amountreepvered by proceedings was 18,3451. ; the 
costs incurred by the societies in proceedings, 
Lay the costs paid by borrowers or their sureties, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dirrerent ALPHABETS.—The Sandwich Island 
has twelve letters; the Burmese,19; the Italian, 
20; the , 21; the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, 
Samaritan, and Latin, 22 each; the French, 23 ; the 
Greek, 24; the German and Dutch, 26 each; the 
Spanish and Sclavonic, 27 each ; the Arabic, 28 ; 
the Persian and Coptic, 32; the Georgian, 35; the 
Armenian, 38; the Russian, 41; the Muscovite, 43 ; 
the Sanscrit and Japanese, 50 each; the Ethiopic 
and Tartarian, 202 each. 

A Cause or Damp.—A very fertile source of 
dampness is ‘“‘drip.”” Even the small amount of 
rain-water falling on a window, and which, after 
draining down, finally drips from the window-sill, 
has a tendency to render the wall immediately 
below sill damp ; for whenever the wind blows 
towards the wall te drop is likely to be blown 
against its surface. his, by-the-bye, shows the 
folly of our making the wall immediately under 
window-sills thinner than elsewhere, which it is cus- 
tomary to.do for convenience’ sake. 

Po1soNED Brrapv.—Out of twenty samples ex- 

ined, three were positively genuine, while 
sixteen were contaminated with an actual poison ; 
and this is what is everywhere called the staff of 
life. Itis true that no man could eat at one meal a 
dose of bread which would really poison him out ot 
hand, but we would like to see the courageous per- 
son. who would deliberately consume half a grain of 
sulphate of copper every day of his life ; yet this is 
what pons seem to do in the south of London 
without being aware of it.—Food Journal. 

Minp Your Own Busrness.—To tell a man to 
his face to mind his own business would be consi- 
dered about equal to knocking him down. Yetitis 
one of the simplest rules of conduct, and the most 
useful that mankind can adopt in their intercourse 
with each other. There is a great deal of Paul Pry 
spirit-in the human heart, or wonderful inquisitive- 
ness in regard to'the personal and private affairs of 
friends and neighbours. This spirit makes more 
mischief in the community than almost any other 
cause, and creates more malice, envy and jealousy 
than can be overcome ina century. Let every man 
mind his own business, and there will not be half 
the trouble in the world that there is at present. 

An Unrgur Crapie.—The present designed for 
the Princess Margarita, wife of the Crown Prince 
Humbert of Italy, on the occasion of the birth of 
their first child and son and heir to the throne of 
Victor Emmanuel, has been at last received. It is 
acradle, and has been presented by the infant 
schools of the Kingdom of Italy. The shape is that 
of a nautilus shell, in mother-of-pearl and silver, 
supported on.a rock covered with sea plants in diffe- 
rent coloured golds by four silver-gilt dolphins. 
The interior is lined with blue silk, fastened at one 
end with a small gold shield, on which are engraved 
the names of all the various infant asylums and 
schools of the kingdom. The curtains are supported 
by silver-gilt cherubs, exquisitely modelled, and 
holding in their hands the crown of Savoy, and 
sword and sceptre respectively. Her Royal High- 
ness expressed herself delighted with this exquisite 
and tastefully imagined gift. 
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SERENATA. Music by R, GUILATI. 


Words by C. MELFORD. 
“ Then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 

Made t6 his mistress’ eyebrow.” 


Scherzo. 
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dawn-ing Of a spring-day when young morning Is her ra-diant face a-dorn-ing By the mirror of 
v-’ry drop thy charms enhancing, Comes the me-mo-ry 


dan-cing, And the eye of beau-ty glancing, 
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radiant face a - dorning the mir-ror of the deep, And as 
i Tague tna of thee; And in 


~ 


brighter than the dawning Of a spring-day when young morning Is her 
ru- by wave is dancing Andthe eye of beau-ty glancing, Ev-ry drop with charms en-hancing, 


love-ly as the twilight Shed at eve, thro’ go-thic sky-light Is the lus-tre of thine eye-light Ere it lan-guish-es to sleep, Is the 
truth the ro - sy wine, love, And the smiles that on it shine,love, If the pledge be not to thine, love, Have but lit-tlecharm for me, If the 














lus-tre of thine eye-light, Ere it lan-guish-es to 
pledge be not to thine, love, Have but lit - tle charm for 


When the ruby wave is dancing, And in truth the rosy wine, love, 
And the eye of beauty glancing, And the smiles that on it shine, love, 
Evers drop thy charms enhancing, If the pledge be not to thine, love, 

; Have but little charm for me. 


Comes the memory of thee; 
_ : : ‘ , 834, 8 
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